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bent over your throat, while his keen teeth make a fine incision in your ju- 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


April has come—with her silver dew, 


And the shout in her woods of the lone cuckoo , 
Heard by us all—as we look on a star— 

Ever in fondness, but ever afar ; 

Luring the boy, as he loiters from school, 

Through the long fields, likean April day's fool , 
Wiling the lover, as though it were Love, 

O’er the green meadow and through the dim grove , 
Shouting like hope, till we follow sts strain, 

Then hiding, like joy, in the forest again ; 

Tieard in each tree, though on none of them seen, 
Making us sad amid sunlight and green ! 

But the morals of April are taught us too soon,— 
The heart and the cuckoo as yet are in tune ; 

For the sadness is sweet in the Spring of the year,— 
And we find not the grief till the forest be sere. 
Lover and boy will not see what they should, 

But practise through life what they learnt in the wood -— 
All that eludes them still fain to pursue, 

And hunt through the world for the flying cuckoo ! 


April has come !—the capricious in mien— 

With her wreath of the rainbow and sandals of green , 
Storms on her forehead, and flowers at her feet, 
And many toned voices—but all of them sweet ; 
Clouding the heaven, but scenting the glade—- 
Weaving with brightness and warping with shade : 
Dampness her carpet and dimness her roof, 

But threads of the sunbeam shot through their woof ; 
Playing, like childhood, with tear and with smile,— 
Weeping for ever, and laughing the while ! 

Like a beautiful witch in the woodland she dwells, 
Muttering magic and playing with spells : 

Mixing her charms over meadows and bowers, 
Throwing her seeds in and taking out flowers ; 
Nursing the blooms —that she seeth not fade, 

For she :passeth away ere a bud has decayed ! 

Oh ? many a wreath for her sisters she weaves, 

And builds them up houses of blossoms and leaves, — 
Months follow, fairer, when April is gone, 

But none of the year hatha gift like her own,— 
Richer their colors and sweeter their breath, 

But no month of them all sees so little of Deatn. 


And yet through her cycle the year is the same, 
And death in the field but a symbol and name :-— 
For Nature knows nought—like the heart—of a frost 
In which flower shall be withered and seed shall be lost,— 
When hope—like its object is swallowed in gloom, 
And the green—with the blossom—goes dewn to the tomb. 
And Aprl—the weeper—yet knows not the tear 
That can never be dried since no sunshine is near, 
Nor smile—like the mortal—that looks from the eye 
More sadly than tears—when their fountain is dry ! 
Her darkegt of gifts is the shadow she throws, 
To soften her light—wile it nurtures the rose ! 
And her best, what she leaves as she passes away, 
In her tents of the flower To ne FoLLOWeED By May ! 
T. K. Hervey. 


LETTERS ON THE TRUTHS CONTAINED 
IN POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 
Il.—VaMPYRISM. 

Dear Archy,—In acknowledging my former letter, you express an eager de- 
sire to learn, as you phrase it, ‘all about vampyrs, if there ever were such 
things.” I will not delay satisfying your curiosity, wondering only how my 
friend, vour late tutor, Mr. H., should have left you in a state of uncertainty 
upon a point on which, in my time, schoolboys many years your juniors had 
fully made up their minds. 

* Were there ever such things as vampyrs t”’ ¢amtamne rem tam negligenter ? 
I turn to the learned pages of Horst for a luminous and precise definition of the 
destructive and mysterious beings, whose existence you have ventured to con- 
sider problematical. 

« A vampyr is a dead body, wh’ch continues to live in the grave, which it 
leaves, however, by night, for the purpose of sucking the blood of the living, 
whereby it is nourished, and preserved in good condition, instead of becoming 
decomposed like other dead bodies.” 

Upon my word you really deserve—since Mr. George Combe has clearly 
shown in his admirable work «On the Constitution of Man, and its adaptation to 
the world around him,” that ignorance is a statutable crime before Nature, and 

unishable, and punished by the laws of Providence,—you deserve, I say, un- 
ss you contrive to make Mr, H. your substitute, which I think would be just, 
yourself to be the subject of the nocturnal visit of a vampyr. Your scepti- 
cism will abate pretty considerably, when you see him stealthily entering your 
room, yet are powerless under the fascination of his fixed ok leaden eye— 


when you are conscious, as you lie motionless with terror, of his nearer and 
nearer approach,—when you feel his face, fresh with the smell of the grave, 


| 
avmee | gular, preparatively to his commencing his plain, but nutritive repast. 


‘| You would look a little paler the next morning, but that would be all for the 
imoment ; for Fischer informs us thay the bite of a vampyr leaves in general 
no mark upon the person. But he fearfully adds, “it (the bite) is nevertheless 
speedily fatal, unless the bitten person protect himself by eating some of the 
learth from the grave of the vampyr, and smearing himself with his blood.” 
‘Unfortunately, indeed, these measures are only of temporary use. Fischer 
‘adds, “ if through these pretautions the life of the victim be prolonged for a 
eriod, sooner or later he ends with becoming a vampyr himself; that is to say, 
e dies, and is buried, but continues to lead a vampyr life in the grave, nour- 
jishing himself by infecting others, and promiscuously propagating vampyr- 
ism.” 

Now this is no romancer’s dream. It is a succint account of a superstition, 

which to this day survives in the east of Europe, where little more than a cen- 
tury ago it was frightfully prevalent At that epoch, vampyrism spread like 
an epidemic pestilence thruugh Servia and Wallachia, causing innumerable 
deaths, and disturbing all the land with apprehension of the mysterious visita- 
tion, against which no one felt his life secure. 
This is something like a good solid practical popular delusion. Do I believe 
‘it ?—to be sure I do; the facts are matter of history. The people died like 
jsheep, and the cause and method of their dying was, in their belief, what has 
\just been stated. You suppose, then, they died, frightened out of their lives ; 
jas men have died, whose pardon has been proclaimed when their necks were 
jalready on the block, of the belief they were going to die? Well, if that 
'were all, the subject would be worth examining: but there is more in it than 
that, as the following o’er true tale will convince you, the essential parts of 
which are attested by perfect documentary evidence. 

It was in the spring of 1727 that there returned from the Levant to the vil- 
lage of Meduegna, near Belgrade, one Arnod Paole, who, in a few years of 
military service and varied adventure, had amassed enough to purchase him a 
cottage, and an acre or two of land in his native place. where he gave out he 
meant to pass the remainder of his days. He kept his word. Arnod had 
yet scarcely reached the prime of manhood; and though he must have encoun- 
tered the rough, as well as the smooth of life, and have mingled with many a 
wild and reckless companion, yet his natural good disposition, and honest prin- 
ciple, had preserved him unscathed amid the scenes he had passed through. 
At all events, such were the thoughts expressed by the neighbours, as they 
discussed his return among them iv the stube of the village Hof. Nor did the 
frank and open countenance of Arnod, his obliging habits, and steady conduct, 
largue their judgment incorrect. Nevertheless, there was something occasion- 
ally noticeable in his ways, a look and tone that betrayed inward inquietude. 
Often would he refuse to join his friends, or on some sudden plea abruptly quit 
their society. And he still more unaccountably, and as it seemed systematic- 
ally, avoided meeting his pretty neighbour, Nina, whose father occupied the 
next tenement to his own. At the age of seventeen, Nina was as charming a 
picture as you could have seen, of youth, cheerfulness, innocence, and confi- 
jdence in all the world. You could not look into her limpid eyes, which stea- 
dily returned your gaze, without seeing to the bottom of the pure and transpa- 
rent spring of her thoughts. ‘Then why did Arnod shrink from meeting her! 
He was young, had a little property, had health and industry, and he had told 
ihis friends he had formed no ties in other lands. Why, then, did he avoid the 
fascination of the pretty Nina, who seemed a being n:ade to chase from any 
‘brow the clouds of athering care? But he did so. Yet less and less reso- 
lutely ; for he felt the charm of her presence ; who could have done otherwise ! 
and how could he at last resist—he didn't—the impulse of his fondness for the 
innocen t girl who oftea sought to cheer his fits of depression’ 

And they were to be united ; were betrothed ; yet still an anxious gloom 
would fitfully overcast his countenance even in the sunshine of those hours. 

** What is it, dear Arnod, that makes you sad’ it cannot be on my account, 
I know ; for you were sad before you ever noticed me ; and that J think,” and 
you should have seen the deepening rose upon her cheek, as she added, * sure- 
ly first made me notice you.” 

“ Nina,” he answered, «I have done, I fear, a great wrong in trying to gain 
your affections. Nina, I havea fixed impression*that I shall not live; yet, 
knowing this, I have selfishly made my existence necessary to your happi- 
ness.” 

“How strangely you talk, dear Arnod! Who in the village is stronger and 
healthier than you’ You feared no danger when you were a soldier; what 
danger do you fear as a villager of Meduegna ?” 

“Tt haunts me, Nina.” 

“ But, Arnod, you were sad before you thought of loving me. Did you then 
fear to die !” 

“ Ah, Nina, it is something worse than death :” and his vigorous frame shook 
with agony. — 

** Arnod, I conjure you, tell me.” 

“It was in Cossova this fate befel me. Here we have hitherto escaped the 
terrible scourge. But there they died, and the dead visited the living. | ex- 
perienced a first frightful visitation, and fl fled, but not till 1 had sought his 
grave, and exacted the dread expiation from the vaimpyr.” 
| Nina uttered a piercing ery, and fell senseless. Afterwards, they found a 
‘consolation in the length of time, now months, that had elapsed, since Arnod 
had left Cossova, during which no fearfal visitant had again approached him ; 
and they fondly began to hope that gave them security. For the poor git! kuew 
from many a village tale the danger to which Arnod had been exposed. 

{t is a strange world. The ills we fear often never befall us: the blows that 
reach us are for the most part unforseen ones. One day, about a week after 
this conversation, Arnod missed his footing and fell from the top of his hay-wa- 
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gon. He was picked up stunned and insensible. They carried him home ; 
where, after lingering some hours, he died; was buried ; but not forgot- 
ten. 
Twenty or thirty days after his decease, says the perfectly authenticated re- 
port of these transactions, several in the neighbourhood made complaints that 
they had been haunted by the deceased Arnod; and four of the number (among 
whom, there being nothing in the report to the contrary, I am afraid we may 


“ When they opened his grave, after he had been long buried, his face was 


found with a colour, and his features made natural sorts of movements, as if 
the dead man smiled. He even opened his mouth, as if he would inhale fresh 
air. They held the crucifix before him, and called in a loud voice, + See, this 
is Jesus Christ who redeemed your soul from hell, and died for you.’ After 
the sound had acted on his organs of hearing, and he had connected, perhaps, 
some ideas with it, tears began to flow from the dead man’s eyes. Finally, 
when, after a short prayer for his poor soul, they proceeded to hack off his head, 


include poor Nina) died. ‘To put a term to this fearful evil, the villagers were 
advised by their Heyduke, who had had before some experience in such mat- 
ters, to disinter the body of Arnod Paole. This step was acoordingly taken 


Sorty days after his burtal. 
“The body,” says the report, “‘ was found in a perfectly fresh state, with 


no sign of decomposition. Fresh blood had recently escaped from its mouth,) 


with which its shirt was wet. ‘The skin (the epidermis, no doubt) had separat- 
ed together with the nails, and there were new skin andnails underneath. As 
it was perfectly clear from these signs that it was a vampyr, conformably to 
the use established in such cases, they drove a stake through his heart. 


the corpse uttered a screech, and turned and rolled just as if it had been alive, 
and the grave was full of blood.” 
; Alive, then, the bodies surely were. And it is from this position, as a start- 
ing point, that we must follow and unravel the whole mystery, if we dare. 

ot that there is any particular virulence in this superstition, but that all 
superstitions are awkward things to deal with. ‘They have their own laws, and 
run through definite stages, but always menace those who meddle with them. 
‘A superstition waxes and flourishes—that is its first stage ; it then wanes in 
public opinion, is discredited, and is declared obsolete ; that is stage the se- 


** Whereupon he gave an audible groan, and a quantity of blood flowed from 
him. The same day his body was burned to ashes, which were returned to 
the grave.” 

The authorities further staked and burned the four others, who were sup. 
posed to have been infected by Arnod ; but no mention is made of the condi 


cond. Eventually comes more enlightenment ; its wonders are again admitted, 
but explained ; the false in it separated from the true ; this is its third and last 
period. And it may be remarked, that society is never safe against the repro- 
duction of a superstition, till it has gone through this third stage (analogous to 
the disinterment and dissection of a vampyr): till then, it is always capable of 
|“ walking” again. But, which is singular, to the end the operation of explain- 


tion in which they were found. 

The adoption of this decisive measure did not, however, entirely extinguish 
the evil, which continued stillto hang about the village. About five years af-. 
terwards it had again become rife and very prevalent, and many again died| 
of it. Whereupon the authorities determined to make a general clearance of| 
the vampyrs in the churchyard of Meduegna, and for that purpose they had! 
all the graves to which suspicion was directed, opened, and their contents! 
dealt with conformably to the state in which they were found, of which the 
following is the medical report, here and there abridged only :— 

| 1. A woman of the name of Stana, 20 years of age, who died 3 months 
before of a3 days’ illness following her confinement. She had before her 
death avowed that she had anointed herself with the blood of a vampyr, to li- 
berate herself from his persecution. Nevertheless she, as well as her infant, 
whose body through careless interment had been half-eaten by dogs, both had 
died. Her body was entirely free from decomposition, On opening it, the 
chest was found full of recently effused blood. The heart and blood-vessels 
contained no coagulated blood, and the bowels had exactly the appearances of 
sound health. The skin and nails of the hands and feet were loose and came 
off, but underneath lay new skin and nails. 

2. A woman of the name of Miliza, who had died at the end of a 3 months’ 
illness. The body had been buried 90 and odd days. In the chest was liquid 
blood. The viscera were as in the former instance. The body was declared 
by the Heydukes who recognised it, to be in better condition and fatter than 
it had been in the woman’s legitimate lifetime. 

3. The body of achild of 8 years old, that had likewise been buried 90 days: 


it was in the vampyr condition. 
4. The son of a Heyduke, named Milloc, 16 years old. The body had lain 


‘ing a superstition is unsafe, that is to say. if you step a quarter of an inch be- 
fore the sagacious nose of the public. Of course, if any one should attempt 
to explain away a flourishing superstition, he would encounter, not martyrdom, 
iperhaps, any more, but the persecution of opinion certainly, and the ban of so- 
‘ciety. But if he ventures upon the same process, even with one that is alrea. 
idy put down, he is liable to be viewed and attacked as a credulous person, dis- 
‘posed to revive forgotten rubbish ; for he has unwittingly affronted public opin- 
ton by asserting that to be worth examining, which society had proclaimed an 
error. Doubly wo to him if his explanation contain some startling novelty ' 
| But, courage! again,— 

Ls The bodies disinterred and found in the so-called vampyr state, were then 
‘alive. 
But how could they, you ask, be alive after an interment of days or weeks ? 
|How is it possible they could lie without air boxed up in a manner which would 
certainly kill a strong and healthy person in a few minutes or hours, and yet 
retain their vitality ? I will not bring forward as favourable cases ic point, the 
instances of frogs and toads that have been discovered in rocks, where they 
‘must have been encased for years or centuries, ‘alive: first because, although 
|they are true, you might equally question these ; secondly. because a human 
\being cannot compete inovitality with a cold-blooded reptile. _I shall content 
‘myself with falling back upon the evidence already adduced. The disinterred 
bodies proved by their appearance, some even by their behaviour, that they 
were alive; and I shall retort upon you the question, how came you not to know 
|that bodies could live under such circumstances a considerable length of time, 
‘and that many cases have trarspired in which totally apart from vampyrism, bo- 
dies have been found turned over in the coffin, through efforts made by them, 
when, after their burial, they had unhappily recovered consciousness ! 


n the grave 9 weeks. He had died a{ter 4 days’ indisposition, and was in the 
condition of a vampyr. 

5. Joachim, likewise a Heyduke’s son, 17 years old. He had died after a 
3 days’ illness ; had been buried 8 weeks and 4 days; was found in the vampyr 
state. 

6 A woman of the name of Rusha, who had died of an illness of 10 days’ 
duration, and had been buried 6 weeks, in whom likewise fresh blood was found 


in the chest. 
{The reader will understand, that to see blood in the chest it is first neces- 


sary to cut the chest open.] 
7. The body of a girl of 10 years of age, who had died 2 months before. It 
was likewise in the vampyr state, perfectly undecomposed, with blood in the 


chest. 
8. The body of the wife of one Hadauck, buried 7 weeks before: and that of 
her infant, 8 weeks old, buried only 21 days They were both in a state of 
decomposition, though buried in the same ground, and closely adjoining the 
others. 

9. A servant of the Heyduke of the place, by name Rhade, 23 years old ; 
he had died after an illness of 3 months’ duration, and the body had been bu- 


ried 56 weeks. It was in a state of decomposition. 


11. ‘The body of the Heyduke Stanco, 60 years of age, who had died six 
weeks before; there was much blood and other fluid in the chest and abdomen, | 
and the body was in the vampyr condition. 

12. Milloc, a Heyduke, 25 years old. The body had been in the earth 6 
weeks. It was in the perfect vampyr condition. 

13. Stanjoika, the wife of a Heyduke, 20 years old; had died after an ill 
ness of three days, and had been buried is days. ‘The countenance was flo- 
rid, and of a high colour. There was blood in the chest and in the heart. 
The viscera were perfectly sound. The skin remarkably fresh. 

The document which gives these particulars is signed by three regimental 
surgeons, and formally countersigned by the lieutenant-colonel and a sub-lieu- 
tenant; it bears the date of June 7, 1732, Meduegna, near Belgrade. No 


doubt can be entertained of its authenticity, nor of its genera? fidelity ; the} 


less so, that it does not stand alone, but is supported by heaps of parallel evi- 
dence, only less rigorously verifiable. It appears to me to establish beyond a 
question, that, where the fear and belief of vampyrism is prevailing, and there 
occur several deaths after short illnesses, the bodies, when disinterred, weeks 
after burial, present the appearance of corpses, from which life has only recent- 
ly departed. 

What inference shall we draw from this fact !—that vampyrism is true in 
the popular sense. and that these fresh-looking and well-conditioned corpses 
had some mysterious way of preternaturally nourishing themselves? That 
would be to adopt, not to solve the superstition. Let us content ourselves for! 
the present with a notion less monstrous, but still startling enough: That the 
bodies which were found in the so-ca'led vampyr state, instead of being in a 
new and mystical condition, were sim)p!y alive in the common way; that, in 
short, they were the bodies of persons who had been buried alive ; and whose| 
life was only extinguished by the ignorance and barbarity of those who disin- 
terred them. In the following sketch of a similar scene to that above de 
scribed, the truth of this inference comes out with terrific force and vivid- 
ness. 

Erasmus Francisci, in his remarks upon the description of the Archduke- 
dom of Krain, by Valvasor, speaks of a man of the name of Grando, in the dis- 


But what, then, was the pathological condition in which these persons con- 
‘tinued to exist, after they had ceased to appear alive’ 

[t is just one of the profitable results of examining the superstition before us 
that the above question becomes explicitly propounded, and its solution deman- 
ded of physiologists. Its solution cannot. fail of being full of interest, but it is 
yet, unluckily, a desideratum, or, like the principle which gives motion to the 
divining rod as yet only indicated and partially outlined. 

What is wanted is direct scientific examination, and verification by compe- 
tent persons, of all the phenomena the body presents in these strange circum- 
stances. Jn the absence, however, of recorded observation, let us imagine how 
ithe thing might come about. 
| The series of effects surmised would not begin in the heart ; analogy leads 
us to suppose that primary interruption of the heart's action for a very brief pe- 
riod is fatal. | Somewhere in the Indian seas, death is inflicted by a backward 
blow with the elbow on the region of the heart : a sudden angina is produced, 
which is promptly fatal. Neither, upon similar showing, caa it commence 
in obstructed breathing. Then the commencement oft:e changes must be 
sought in the brain. Now it is analogically by no means very improbable, that 
the functions of the nervous system admit of being brought to a complete stand 
still, the wheels of the machinery locking, as it were, of a sudden, through some 
influence directly exerted upon it, and that this state of interrupted function 
should continue for a very considerable period, without loss of power of recovery . 
Nor would it be contrary to analogy that such an arrest of activity in the ner- 
vous system should stop, more or less completely, the act of breathiug and the 
action of the heart without at thesame time the consequences following which re- 
sult from either of these changes when they are primary. The heart when not ac- 
ting by order, need not be supposed to lose its contractile force and tendency. 
The blood, though not moving, being in contact with living vessels, need not 
coagulate. There is no physiological absurdity in supposing such a general ar- 
rest of function, originating in the nervous system, and continuing an indefinite 
period without life being extinguished. Ifa swimmer be taken with cramp and 
isink, he is irretrivably dead in five minutes. But if he sink from a fit of epilep- 


isy, he may remain a longer time under water, yet recover. But epilepsy is a 
form of loss of consciousness beginning in the nervous system—a kind of fit 
which may, under certain circumstances, be thus preservative of life. So may 
‘we presume that in the singular cases we are considering the body is but in ano- 
ther and deeper fit, which suspends the vital phenomena, and reduces its vi- 
‘tality to that of the unincubated egg, to simple life, without change, without 
‘waste or renewal. The body does not putrefy, because it is alive ; it does not 
waste or require nourishment within it. 

But this must be a dull subject of speculation for you, and your mind is per- 
haps wandering thence to more practical views. It has struck you possibly, 
not without an uncomfortable misgiving, that this obscure, but unpleasant event 
may happen to yourself and what on earth is there to prevent your being bu- 
ried alive? 

If you wish individually to be as safe as possible, leave by will to some emi- 
nent surgeon, and your habitual attendant, £50, and his railway expenses, &c., 
‘to be paid him for opening your body, when you are certainly dead ; £25 if he 
opens you, finds you alive, and succeeds in sewing you up, and keeping you so; 
£200, on the contrary, to be expended in indicting him for manslaughter if you - 
die under hishands. I do not venture to affirm that with all these precautions 
you would be perfectly safe. The eminent Vesalius, surgeon, and a favourite 
of tne Emperor Charles V., with all his experience and knowledge, was unluc- © 


trict of Kring, who died, was buried, and became a vampyr, and as such was 
exhumed for the purpose of having a stake thrust through him, 


iky enough to open a Spanish nobleman by mistake, while he was yet alive. 
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, were more serious than they would be now, | that his nervous system, in its abnormal state, could put itself in relation with 
Voss tate cen. ay ns of the Inquisition, and died during his ex-| that of another person at a distance. If yon like it, have it so. In one sense, 
piatory pilgrimage to the Holy Land. it simplifies the matter. But thovgh I cannot deny your supposition to be pos- 
If, more comprehensively, you should wish to save others, as well as your- sible, you will excuse me if I profess to hold the solution, which I have myself 
self, from this awful risk, and have a friend in the ‘egislature, urge him, or oth- given, to be sufficient. 
erwise Mr. Wakley, to move for the insertion in any convenient bill a clause to, Well! there is an end of the subject, at all events; and I accept your 
appoint in every district a qualified officer to license burials ; he had better not, thanks for having told you all I know about vampyrism. I deserve them 
be a practising doctor, but his office might embrace neeroscopic inquiries for more than you are aware. At the churchyard in Meduegna, my dear Archy, 
the coroner, and the registrarship of births and deaths. | I had you thoroughly in my power. I saw how your cur iosity was raised, 
In either case, I would recommend you to offer publicly a premium of £500, and that any picture | had drawn would have been accepted by you with 
to be paid at the expiration of three years, for the best treatise upon the signs) avidity ; and [ must confess it did at one moment occur to me, to describe 
of death ; the same being calculated to form a useful body of instruction, as| to you the exact dress and deportment of the three regimental surgeons, or 
et wanting, either for your private surgeon, or the new officials. Feldscherers, (a handsome word signifying field barbers), John F lickinger, 
: In En land indeed, our decent respect for the dead, which leads us to post-| Isaac Stegel, and John Fredrick Baumgartner, as well as the behaviour and 
pone intechoant as long as possible, is a tolerable security against being buried remarks of a drummer boy, who —_ the a a during « me 
our knowledge, special cases 0 ag Ne 1 is perceptible to the sen- UNfortunately nothing has come down to posterity, but that he was haunted 
She | by a vampyr at Cossova, fell from a hay cart at Meduegna, and died and 
‘lived a vampyr himself, 
i I remain, dear Archy, yours &c., 


On the Continent, generally, the interval observed before burial is far too 
shert for safety. They calculate that to — 
annually interred alive, computing fromthe number of those who, after sup-_ 

i ath must be much Jess frequent in England than in some uded. | 
to the more which English The Eighty-eighth, we gather from Mr. Grattan’s narrative, whilst respected 
medical menare celebrated, they either cure or kill’) In Germany interment by all as a first-rate battle regiment, was, when the stirring and serious events 
is forbidden by law for three days after death. And there is a curious and hu | of that busy time left a moment for trifling, a fertile source of amusement to 
mane provision in the grave-houses attached to the cemeteries of some of the the whole third division. This is not wonderful. Many of the officers, and all 
principal towns: Bodies which are brought too soon, not having performed the) the men, with the exception of three or four, were Jrish ; not Anglicised Irish- 
three days’ quarantine, are received and lodged, being disposed upon tressles,, men, tamed by long residence amongst the Saxon, but raw, roaring Patlanders, 
with rings on their toes and fingers which are attached to bell-pulls. ‘I'he corpse who had grown and thriven on praues and potheen, and had carried with them 
thus, on coming to itself, may have immediate attendance merely by ringing to Spain their rich brogue, their bulls, and an exhaustless stock of gaiety, 
for it; some one is always there on the watch. But the humanity of this ar- The amount of fun and blunders furnished by such a corps was naturally im- 


Mac Davus. 


rangement, though perfect as long as it lasts, its finite in duration. As ony 
as the seventy-two hours prescribed by law are expired, it is another thing | 
The body is then legally dead, and must comport itself accordingly. At any! 
rate, it is at its own risk if it behaves otherwise than as a corpse, and gives it- 
self any airs of vitality. This is appalling enough and would certainly justify 
any body, if it could, im getting out at nights and turning vampyr. 

And now, to return agair to our inquiry. We have got thus far. The bo- 
dies found in the so-called vampyr state are alive. They are in a sort of fit, the 
possible duration of which is undetermined. The same fit may occur and 
does occur continually, with no reference to the superstition of vampyrism. 
But where the belief in vampyrism is rife, these fits are more prevalent, and, 
spread sometimes like an epidemic. 

The question naturally follows, how is that malady, viewing it as onc in these 
cases, prepagatedt : 

At such seasons, it is far from improbable that there is some physical cause 
in operation, some meteorological influence perhaps, electrical or etherwise, dis- 
posing the system to be a readier prey to the seizure. As certain constitution 
of the year alter the blood and lead to fever or cholera, why should not others 
render the nervous system irritable and proner to Senet. fn 

Then it is well known that fright will bring on certain kinds of fits—in either 
sex epileptic fits ; and certainly no ghastlier terror can there be than the accre-) 
dited apprehension of vampyrism. And it deserves remark, that impression” 
upon the mind are known to be capable of shaping particular kinds of fits, and) 
especially of exciting anddetermining the features of sensorial illusions, that 

seem adjuvants in vampyrism. ‘ 

We are able to creep yet a step nearer tothe mark. There is great reason 
to believe that some human beings have had the power of throwing themselves 
into the state of seeming death voluntarily. In Gooch’s surgical works, there 
is an account of a Colonel Townsend, who asserted this of himself, and chal- 
lenged Gooch to witness the performance. And you may read in the narrative 
of Gooch, how he and two orthree other competent witnesses saw Colone! 
Townsend dispose himself to favour the invasion of this fit, and how he gradu- 
ally fell into a state apparently devoid of animation. A very few years ag» there 
was a story in the papers of a native in India, who undertook for a reward to 
do the same feat, and to allow himself to be buried for a stipulated period. A 
gentleman, certainly not of a credulous turn in general, told me he was in In- 
cia at the time with his regiment ; and, though not on the spot, that he knew 
the parties who brought the conjuror to work ; and that he believed they pos. 
itively buried him, and found him alive. But be éhis story true or false, the 
case of Colonel ‘Townsend remains to show the thing asserted to have been pos- 
sible—and this remark may be safely added: Whatever change of the kind the 
will ean bring about, can be twice as readily wrought by fear or a disturbed im 


agination. 


mense. But if in quarters they were made the subject of much good-humoured 
quizzing, in the field their steady valour was justly appreciated. No regiment 
in the service contained a larger proportion of * lads that weren't aisy,” which 
metaphorical phrase, current among the Rangers, is translated by Mr. Grattan 
as signifying fellows who would walk into a cannon’s mouth, and think the ope- 
ration rather a pleasant one. Whenever a desperate service was to be done, 
“ the boys,” as they, more Hibernico, familiarly termed themselves, were fore- 
mcst inthe ranks of volunteers. The contempt of danger, or non-compre- 
‘hension of it, manifested by some of these gentlemen, was perfect. « My 
fine fellow,” said an engineer officer, during the unsuccessful siege of Badajoz 
in May 1811, to aman under Lieutenant Grattan’s orders, who sat outside a 
battery, hammering at a fascine ; *‘ my fine fellow, you are too much exposed ; 
get inside the embrasure, and you will do your work nearly as well.” « I’m 
almost finished, colonel,’’ was the reply, * and it isn't worth while to move 
now. ‘Those fellows can't hit me, for they ‘ve been trying it these fifteen min- 
utes.” Just then, around-shot gave the lie to his prediction by cutting him in 
‘two ; and, according to their custom, the French gunners set up a shout of 
‘triumph at their successful practice. Some of the Connaughters, who had 
never lost sight of their native bogs till exported to the Peninsula, understood 
little or no English beyond the words of command. On an inspection parade, 


| one of this class was asked by General Mackinnon, to whose squad he belonged. 


Bewildered and puzzled, Darby Rooney applied to his sergeant for a translation 
of the general's question—thus conveying to the latter an idea that this was 
ithe first time he had heard such a thing as a squad spokenof. The story got 
abroad—was, of course, much eimbellished—and an hour afterwards the third 
division was enjoying a prodigious chuckle atthe notion that not one of the 
Connaughters knew what asquad meant. The young men laughed, the old 
officers shook their heads and deplored the benighted state of Irishmen ; whilst 
jall the time, Mr. Grattan assures us, “the Eighty cighth was a more really 
lefficient regiment than almost any two corps in the third division.” As effi. 
cient as any they undoubtedly were, when fighting was to be done; but in 
‘some other respects their conduct was less irreproachable. According to their 
historian and advocate's own showing, their knapsacks were often too light and 
their havresacks too heavy. ‘A waichcoat, a piece of pipe-clay, and a but- 
ton-brush,” compose rather a scanty kit; yet those three articles formed— 
jwith the exception of the clothes he stood in—the entire wardrobe and means 
lof personal adurnment of the Rooney above-named ; and many of his comrades 
|were scarce better provided. But if the back was neglected and left bare, the 
jbelly, on the contrary, was cared for with vigilant affection. On occasion, the 
Eighty-eighth could do their work on meagre diet as well, or better than any 
other corps. ‘They would march two days on a pipe of tobacco ; or for a week, 
with the addition of a biscuit anda dram. But when they did such things, it 
was no sign of any abstract love of temperance, or wish to mortify the flesh ; 


You are, I hope, or fear rather, by this time satiated with the marvellous) it was sunply a token of the extreme poverty of the district in which they 


and with the subject. What—yet another question! Ay. How came this 
tition to arise! 
a The answer is ready. In those days the belief in ghosts was absolute, and a 
vampyr was a sort of ghost. When an ignorant person, that is when any one 
in those days became the subject of a sensorial illusion representing a human 
being, to a certainty he identified the creation of his fancy as somebody he hed 
seen or heard of; thenhe would tell his acquaintances that the ghost of such a 
erson haunted him. If the fright brought ona fit, or seemed to cause his 
death, the neighbours would remember how he had before been haunted. Then, 
in any case, what more natural than to disinter the body of a supposed visitant, 
to know why he is unquiet-in the grave? Then, if once a body so disinterred 
were found in the fresh and undecomposed state, the whole delusion would 
start into existence. The violence used would force blood from the corpse ; 
and that would be construed into the blood of the victim. The absence of a 
scar on the throat of the victim, would throw no difficulty in the way to the vam- 
pyr theory, because vampyrs enjoyed the ghostly character, and all its privile- 
ges. Supposing, again, that at any time chance had brought to light a body 
interred alive, and laying still in this fit, the whole yarn of superstition might 
again have been spun from that clue. 
Do you want more than this? _I shall begin to think you at heart supersti- 
tious. [ tell you it is contrary to the rules of inductive logic to look for or to use 
more principles than are sufficient for the reasonable explanation of phenomena, 
Yet you urge, do you, that it is no less unphilosophical, in an obscure and 


Well! it is nothing tome. Have it your own way : suppose, if you like. 


found themselves. For the article provend they always kept a bright iook-out. 
A greasy havresack, especially on the line of merch, is the soldier's first de- 
sideratum ; and it was rare that a very respectable workhouse soup could not 
ave been produced by infusing that of a Connaughter in a proper quantity of 
water. When rations were scanty, or commissaries lagged in the rear, none 
understood better than the Eighty-eighth how to forage for themselves. 
Every min his own quartermaster” was then their motto. Nothing came 
amiss to them ; sweet or savoury, from a pig to a beo-hive, they sacked every 
thing ; and their “ taking ways” were often cast in their teeth. The natives 
were compelled to mount guard over sheepfolds ; but the utmost force they 
could muster was of small avail apainst the resolute onslaught of the half- 
famished Irishmen. Even the exertions of the provost-marshal, and the liberal 
application of the cat, proved ineffectual to check these depredations ; whilst 
the whimsical arguments used by the fellows in their defence sometimes dis- 
armed the severity of Picton himself. 

It would have been quite out of character for an Irish regiment to march 
without ladies in their train, and accordingly the female following of the Ran- 
gers was organised on the most liberal scale. Motley as it was numerous, it 
included, besides English and Irish women, a fair sprinkling of tender-hearted 
Spaniards and Portuguese, who had been unable to resist the fascinations of 
the insinuating Connaughters. ‘The sufferings of these poor creatures, on long 
marches, over bad roads and in wet and cold seasons, were of course terrible, 
ind only to be equalled by their fidelity to those to whom they had attached 
themselves. Their endurance of fatigue was wonderful; their services were 
often great . and many a soldier, stretched disabled on the field of some bloody 


uneettled inquiry, wholly to exclude the considerativn of unlikely possibilities ! 
that the man in the grave had something to do with spreading the disease, is 


oattle, and suflering from the terrible thirst attendant on wounds, owed his life 
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form and impesing cocked hat caused him to be we by the Portuguese for, 


y had not forgotten to 


Spanish and Portuguese women, who had fong followed their fortunes and 
were now forbidden to aceompany their husbands and lovers, watched their 
departure with tearful eyes. They were fond and attached creatures, and 
had been useful in many ways, and under many circumstances, not only to 
their husbands, but to the corps they belonged to generally. Many of them,’ 
the Portuguese in particular, had lived with our men for years, anu had borne 
them children.” But the siern rules of the service prevailed. The battalions; 
bound for America were allowed but a limited number of soldiers’ wives, and; 
the surplus were of necessity left to their fate. Some had money ; more were: 
pennyless, and nearly naked. Men and officers were then greatly in arrear.' 
but nevertheless a subscription was got up, and its amount divided amongst) 
the unfortunates, thus abandoned upon a foreign shore, and at many hundreds 
of miles from their homes. 

General Picton was a man of action, not of words. There was no palaver 
about him, nothimg superfluous in the way of orations, but he spoke strongly| 
and to the point. Long harangues, as Mr. Grattan justly observes, are not ne 
cessary to British soldiers. Metaphor and flowers of rhetoric are thrown away 
upon them. Something plain, pithy, and appropriate is what they like ; the 
shorter the better. 

+ Rangers of Connaught !” said Picton, ashe passed the Eighty-eighth, drawn 
up for the assault of Ciudad Rodrigo, * it is not my intention to expend any 
powder this evening. We'll do this business with the cold iron.” ‘This was 
a very unpretending speech ; nothing of the clap-trap or melodramatic about 
it ; a mere declaration in the fewest possible words, of the speaker’s inten- 
tions, implying what he expected from those he addressed. ‘That it was just 
what was wanted, was proved by the hearty respondent cheer of the brave 
Irishmen ‘The result of the attack is well known ; the Rangers took a gal- 
lant share in it. ‘The next morning the troops were ordered out of the cap- 
tured town, which they had ransacked to some purpose, and the Eighty- eighth, 
drawn up on their bivouac ground, were about to mareh away to the village of 
Atalaya, when Picton again rode past. ** Some of the soldiers, who were 
more than usually elevated in spirits,” (they had passed the night in bursting 
open doors and drinking brandy,) * called out, * Well, General, we gave you 
a cheer last night : it's your turn now !’ The general smiled, took off his hat, 
and said, * Here, then, you drenken set of brave rascals—hurrah ! we'll soon 
be at Badajoz’’ A prophecy which was not jong unaccomplished. With all 
deference to Mr. Grattan, we cannot but think that the Kighty- eighth were 
very appropriately placed under Picton's orders. Excellent fighting mew 
though they were, they certainly, according to their champion’s own showing. 
needed a strict hand over them. We should like to know how they would 
have got on under ‘such an officer as Mr. Grattan tells us of, who when in com 
mand of a regiment, came to mess one day in very low spirits, because, hav- 
ing sent his adjutant to inquire of an ensign why he did not attend parade, the 
ensign returned no answer, and, on subsequently meeting his commanding offi 
cer, cut him dead. 

The colonel told the story at the mess-table, and concluded by saying, “] 
thought nothing of his not answering my message, but | canuot express 
much Iam hurt at the idea of his cutting me as he did when [wished te 
speak to him!” Fieid-otficers of such susceptfble feelings, and such very 
loose ideas on the subject of discipline, were not plentiful in the Peninsula, anu 
this one, we are given to understand, did not lony retain his regiment. He 
would hardly have done at the head of the high-spirited @onnaughters. Bui 
if Picton’s severity to the men of the Eighty-eighth may be justified, his neg 
lect of the officersis far more difficult toexcuse Not one of them was ever 

romoted through his recommendation.” The conduct of Lieutenant Mackie ai} 
Ciudad Rodrigo was chivalrous in the extreme General Mackinnon—whe 
commanded the brigade and was blown to pieces at its head by the explosion 
of a minc—wisheu to confer a mark of distinction on the gallant Eighty eighth 
and ordered that one of its subalterns should lead the forlorn hope. ‘The momen: 
this was announced to the assembled officers, ** Mackie stepped forward, anu 
jowering his sword, said,‘ Major Thompson, I am ready for that service.’ ’ 
Mackinnon had promised a company tothe forlorn-hope leader, if he survived 
But it must be observed that Mackie was senior heutenant, and consequently 
sure of early promotion. ‘lhe eighty-eighth was to be in the van at the assauit 
and the probabilities were that at least one captain would be knocked off. Or. 
if not that day, it would happen the next So that Mackie, in volunteering on 
the most desperate of ail services, could have little to actuate him beyond ar 
hononrable desire for glory. Hew was he repaid? Gurwood, who led the 
forlorn-hope at the lesser breac , got his company ; Mackie remained a lieu 
tepant—no captain of the Bigh:y eighth having been killed, and General Mac 
kinnon not being alive to fulfil his promise. And whilst all the other officer: 
who had been torward inthe attack, had their names recorded in Picton’s di 
vision-order, poor Mackie was denied even the word of barren praise so grati 

ying to a soldier's heart. 


The loss of Ciudad Rodrigo was a stunning blew to the Pseneh. ‘Phe 


(This, to the French, was another unaccountable business ; they, even yet, had 


engineer, wrote to General Kellerman, * and Tam much at a loss to account 
for it ina clear and distinct manner.” ‘This comes at the end of a mysteri- 
ous sont of epistle, in which the engineer general talks of fatality, and seems 
to think that the British had no right totake Badajoz, defended as it was. 
But Wellington and his army were great depisers of that sort of right, and, 
in spite of the really glorious defence, in spite of the strategy of the governor 
and the valour of the garrison, of chevaux de frise of sword blades, and of the 
deadly accuracy of the French artillery and musketeers, Badajoz was taken. 
The triumph was fearfulty costly. Nearly four thousand five hundred mes fell 
on the side of the besiegers ;—Picton’s division was reduced to a skeleton, 
and the Connaught Rangers lost more than half their numbers. 

Shot through tke body at Badajoz, Mr. Grattan was left there when his di- 
vision marched away. He gives a terrible account of the sacking of the town ; 
but on such details, even had they not been many times recapitulated, it is 
not pleasant to dwell. The frightful crimes perpetrated during those two days 
of unbridled excess and violence, rest at the door of the man whose bound- 
less ambition occasioned that most desolating war. From an ignorant and sen- 
sual soldiery, excited to madness by a prolonged resistance, and by one of the 
most sanguinary conflicts recorded in the history of sieges, forbearance could 
hardly be expected. The horrible saturnalia, in which murder and rape, pillage 
and intoxication, are pushed to their utmost limits, are the necessary condi- 
tion of a successful assault on a desperately defended fortress ; and suppo ng 
them prohibited, and that such prohibition could be enforced, we agree wit 

Mr. Grattan in believing that many a town that has been victoriously carried. 
might have been found impregnable. But one must ever deplore the disgrace- 
ful scenes enacted in the streets and houses of Badajoz, Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
St. Sebastian. Unsurpassed in atrocity, they remain everlasting blots upon 
the bright laurels gathered by the British in the Peninsula. And it is small 
palliation, that under similar circumstances, the armies of all nationshave ae- 
ted m like manner. Here the sufferers were not enemies. To the garrison, 
when their resistance ceased, quarter was given; they were marched away 
scatheless, and treated with that humanity which England, notwithstanding the 
lying assertions of foreign historians, has ever used towards her prisoners 
No, the victims were friends and allies. The very nation in whose behalf our 
soldiers had fought, saw their housés ransacked, their property wasted, their 
wives and daughters brutally outraged, by those whose mission was to protect 
and defend. Let us hope they have forgotten, or at least forgiven, such gloo- 
my episodes in the struggle for their liberation. 

The advocates of universal peace might adduce many potent and practical 
agguments in favour of their doctrine from the pagesof Mr. Grattan’s book. 
He is unsparing in his details of the inevitable horrors of war ; and some of his 
‘descriptions, persons of tender hearts and sensitive nerves will do well to pass 
over. They may be read with profit by those who, accustomed to behold but 
the sunny side of military life, think too lightly of the miseries war ertails. 
Let such accompany Mr. Gaattan through the streets of Badajoz, on the morn- 
ung of the 7th April, 1812, and into the temporary hospital of Villa Formosa, 


how}|jafter the fierce conflict of Fuentes d’Onore, where two hundred soldiers still 


awaited, twemy-four hours after the action, the surgeons’ leisure, for the ain- 
putation of their limbs. Let them view with him the piles of unsuccoured 
wounded on the breach of Badajoz, and hear the shrieks and groans of men dy- 
ing in helpless agony, without a friendly hand to prop their head, or a drop of 
water to cool their fevered lips. From such harrowing scenes it is pleasant 
\o turn to the more humane and redeeming features of civilised warfare, and to 
note the courteous and amicable relations that existed between the cuntending 
irmies when, as sometimes happened, they lay near together without coming 
to blows. This occurred previously to the battle of Salamanca. From the 3d 
to the 12th of July, the French and British were in presence of each other, 
encamped on either side the Douro, at that season little more than a rivulet. 
Of course all were on the alert ; there was no laxity or negligence that could 
tempt to surprise ; but neither was there any useless skirmishing or picket 
tiring ; every thing was conducted in the most geatlemanly and correct man- 
oer. The soldiers bathed together and exchanged their rations, and the officers 
were on equally good terms. “ The part of the rivet of which I speak was oc- 
cupied, on our side, by the Third division ; on the French side by the Seventh 
division. The French officers said to ws at parting, ‘ We have met, and have 
een for some time friends. We are about to separate, and may meet as en- 
yeinies. As friends we received each other warmly ; as enemies we shal! do 
cae same.’ ‘Ten days afterwards the British Third and the French Seventh 
divisions were opposed to each other at Salamapva, and the Seventh French 
was destroyed by the British Third.’”” Mr. Grattan’s wound was healed in ain- 
ple time for hii to assist at the battle of Salamanea ; a glorious victory, which 
would have been eve more complete had the British been properly seconded _ 


le wo their nation. Ome detachment of cacadores actually threw themselves 


oy their Portuguese allies. The behaviour of these was any thing but cred:t- 
aces avy the enemy?s fire, and not all the blows showered on 


mt? to their gentle ministry. In circumstances of danger, they showed remarkable could not understand it at all. Herrasti and this Spaniards had held out 
af? courage. At the assault of Ciudad Rodrigo, the baggage-guard, eager in the place a montla against Ney and Massena, with thirty or forty thousand ve- 
BE the fight, deserted their post and rushed to the trenches. Immediately ahost terans, and that in fine weather, a great advantage to the besiegers : in eleven 
"J of misereants—fellows who hung on the skirts of the army, watching opportu- @ays, and in the depth of winter, Wellington reduced it, with twenty thousand 
he nities to plunder—made a dash at the camp, but the women defended it valiant-) men and opposed by a French garrison. The contrast was great and quite in- 
Bit ly, and fairly beat them off. Of course feminine sensibility got a little blunted explicable to the French. “ On the 16th,” wrote Marmont to Berthier, “ the 
4 by a life of this kind, and it was rarely with very violent emotion that the ladies English batteries opened their fire at a great distance. On the 19th the place 
alt saw their husbands go into action. Persuaded of their invincibility, they was taken by storm, and fall into the power of the enemy. ‘There is some- 
Bi ty looked upon success as certain, and if, unfortunately, the victory left them thing so incomprehensible in this event, that I allow myself no observation. I 
y ig widows, they deemed a very short mourning necessary before contracting a new, am not provided with the requisite information.” No testimony could be more 
} alliance. Now and then a damsel of birth and breeding would desert the pa- cemplimentary to the brave captors of Rodrigo. That great success, however, 
4 ternal mansion to follow the drum ; and Mr. Grattan tells a romantic history of) was only a forerunner of greater ones. Badajoz was the next place to be taken, 
ee a certain Jaciuta Cherito, the beautiful daughter of a wealthy judge, who preparatery to marching into the interior of Spain. To conceal his intentions 
7 blacked her face and tsamped off as acymbal boy under the protection of the from the enemy, Wellington had recourse to an elaborate stratagem. , A pow- 
F drum-major of the Eighty-eighth—a magnificent fellow, whose gorgeous uni. erful battering train, supplied by tne men of war in the Tagus, was shipped 
Ai jat Lisbon, on board vessels of large size, which put out to sea, and, when out 
i of sight of land, transhipped their cargo into smaller craft. ‘These carried 
4) take her jewels with her, and the old judge made a great fuss, and eppealed to them up the Tagus into the heart of the country. At the same time the ne- 
| the colonel, who requested him to inspect the regiment as it left the town.|\cessary magazines were formed ; and at Elvas, only three leagues from Bada- 
7 But the svoty visage and uniform jacket baffled his penetration, and at the first||joz, a large quantity of fascines and gabions were prepared. Al this, however, 
Bi halt, the drummer and the lady were made one flesh. ‘lhorp, the lucky bride- |was done so quietly, Wellington appeared so supine, and Badajoz was so well 
ii! ' groom was a fine dashing fellow, bent upon distinguishing himself. He was provided, that Soult was lulled into security ; and when at last he took the 
iii? often wounded, but never missed an engagement, even when his hurts were!|alarm, and marched from Seville at the head of twenty five thousand men, it 
hs unhealed. He fell gloriously at ‘loulouse, and the next day came the ga- was too late. Philippon, and his brave garrison, did all that skill aud courage 
| zette with his promotion to an ensigncy, which, if it was then of little value |could ; butin vain. When Soult reached Villafranca, two days’ march from 
i J to him, was at any rate * a great consolation to his poor afflicted widow, and | Badajoz, the fortress had already been two days in the power of the English. 
a the means of reconciling her father to the choice she had made ; and ber return 
once more toher home was a scene of great rejoicing.” When the British 
+i troops embarked at Bordeaux, for Ameriea and England, a crowd of poor! |think the capture of Badajoz a very extraordinary event,” Lery, Soult’s chief 
| | 
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1847, 
them by their commander, Major Haddock, could induce them to exchange’ enemy's fire. It was a time when the good qualities of all were severely tes- 
their recumbent attitude for one more dignified. Notwithstanding this, and*ted. The movement began in a most unfavourable season. The roads were 
the more fatal feebleness of Pack's brigade, the French were totally beaten, nearly impassable from heavy rains, and for days together there was not a dry 
and their loss was nearly four times that of the British. Lord Wellington's jacket in the army. At night they lay in the open country, often in a swamp, 
opinion of the batt le—a particularly honourable one to our troops, inasmuch’ without a tent to shelter them; the baggage was detached, and they never saw 
as they not only fought better, but (which was not always the case) moved it till they reached Ciudad Rodrigo. It was share and share alike amongst 
and manceuvred better, than the picked veterans of the French army—!s suffi- men and officers, and many of the latter were mere striplings, who had but 
ciently shown by the fact that “he selected it in preference to all his other lately left the comforts of their English omes. When they halted from thew 
Victories, as the most fitting to be fought over in sham-fight on the plains of weary day’s march, the ill-conditioned beasts collected for rations had to le 
St Denis, in the presence of the three crowned heads who occupied Paris slaughtered ; sometimes they came too late to be of any use,orthe car» 
after the second abdication of the Emperor Napoleon, in 1815.” | kettles did not arrive in time to cook them ; and the famished soldiers hac t~ 
At Salamanca, the right brigade of the Third division, including the Con- set out again, with a few pieces of dry biscuit rattling in their neglected ste 
naught Rangers, charged the entire division of the French General Thomiere. achs, and driven to satisfy the cravings of hunger with the acorns that strev 
So awful was the volley that weleomed them, that more than half the officers, the forests. There was little money afloat, for pay was four months in arre 
and nearly the whole front rank, were swept away. Doubtless the French but millions would have been useless where there was nothing to buy. ‘J 
thought this would prove a sickener, for great was their consternation when, country was deserted ; every where the inhabitants fled on the approach of -—« 
before the smoke had well cleared away, they saw the shattered but dauntless two armies. Disease was the natural consequence of so many privations ; ag 
brigade advancing fiercely and steadily upon them. Panic-stricken, they wa-' and dysentery undermined the men's strength, and many poor fellows, una 
vered ; “ the three regiments ran onward, aud the mighty phalanx, which a to proceed, were left upon the road. Horses died by hundreds, and th 
moment before was so formidable, loosened and fell in pieces before fifteen, which held out were for the most part sore-backed, one of the greatest cala -. 
hundred invincible British soldiers fighting in a line of only two deep.” In ties that can happen to cavalry and artilleryon the march. Fortunately Sor - 
this memorable charge, the standard-pole of the Eighty eighth was struck by a who, with ninety thousand men, followed the harassed army, had some ex} - 
bullet, the same that killed Major Murphy, who commanded the battalion.) rience of British troops. And what he had seen of them, especially at Albi - 
New colours have since been presented to the regiment, but the <ounded pole ra and on the Corunna retreat, had inspired him with a salutary respect -—s 
is still preserved, and on it is engraved, on a plate of silver, the day and man-' their prowess. They might retreat, but he knew what they could and wor 
ner of its mutilation. ' | do when driven to stand at bay. And therefore, although Wellington was -« 
An advance on Madrid was consequent on the triumph at Salamanca, and on no means averse to fight, and actually offered his antagonist battle on the view 
the 12th of August, Wellington and his army reached the Spanish capital | ground where, four months previously, that of Salamanca had occurred, ive 
Their entrance has often been described, but in default of novelty, Mr. Grat- wary Duke of Dalmatia declined the contest. He played a safe game : wit 
tan's account of it possesses spirit and interest It was one of those scenes out risking a defeat by a general action, or attempting to drive the British be 
that repay soldiers for months of fatigue and danger. ‘The troops were al-| fore him with the bayonet, he hovered about their rear, disquieted them by a 
most carried into the city in the arms of the delighted populace. The steady, flank movement of part of his force, and had the satisfaction of knowing that 
soldier-like bearing of the men, the appearance of the officers, nearly all moun-||their loss by the casualties and fatigues of the march and inclemency of the 
ted, inspired respect and increased the general enthusiasm. For miles from weather, was as great as it would probably have been had he engaged them. 
Madrid, the road was thronged; when the army got into the streets, it was no |For, besides those who perished on the road, when the army got into winter 
longer possible to preserve the order of march. ‘The ranks were broken by/ quarters, a vast number of men and officers went into hospital, and 1 \onths 
the pressure of the crowd, and the officers (lucky dogs!) were half-smothered ‘elapsed before the troops were fully reorgansed and fit for the field. Ata 
in the embraces of the charming Madrilenas. Young and old, ugly and hand-, day's march from Ciudad Rodrigo, Wellington's rear-guard had a smart skir- 
some, all came iu for their share of hugs and kisses. Still, although patriot-''mish, and then Soult desisted frem his pursuit, and the Anglo-Portuguese 
ism impelled the Spanish fair to look with favour upon the scarlct-coated Brit. |were allowed to proceed without further molestation. Although disastrous, 
ons, the painful confession must be made that as individuals they gave the ‘and in some respects ill managed, the retreat was in uo way disgraceful. The 
preference to the lively, light-hearted Frenchmen Napoleon was the fiend ‘French, very superior in numbers, had, whenever they pressed forward, been 
himself, incarnate in the form of an under sized Corsican, and the gavachos bravely met, and invariably repulsed 
were his imps, whom it was praise-worthy to shoot at from behind every hedge, With this retreat, Mr. Grattan’s Peninsular campaigus closed. He returned 
and to poniard whenever the opportunity offered. Such was the creed incul to Ireland, and in the summer of 1814, embarked for Canada. He rather refers 
cated by the priests, and devoutly entertained by their petticoated penitents— to, than records the service he saw there ; taking occasion, however, for a 
that is to say, by every Christian woman inthe Peninsula. But somehow or) strong censure on Sir George Prevost, who, after forcing our ill-appointed fleet 
other, when French regiments were quartered in Spanish towns, the female on Lake Champlain into action, refused to allow Brisbane and his brigade of 
part of the population forgot the anathemas of their spiritual consvlers, and ‘ Peninsulars” to take the fort of Platsburg, an enterprise easy of achievement, 
looked complacently upon those they were enjoined to abhor. It was a case of and which would have placed the captured ships, and the victorious but disa- 
**nos amis les ennemis,” and the French,beaten every where in the field, obtained bled American flotilla, at the mercy of the British. But we have not space to 
facile and frequent triumphs in the boudoir. “It is a singular fact, and I look ‘follow the Ranger across the Atlantic, nor is it essential so todo ; for, al- 
upon it asa degrading one,” says Mr. Grattan with diverting seriousness, though he gives some amusing sketches of Canada and the Canadians, the ear- 
* that the French officers, whilst at Madrid, made in the ratio of five to one) lier portion of his book is by farthe most interesting, and certainly the most 


more conquests than we did.” ‘The dignity of the admission might be ques 
tioned ; the degree of degradation is matter of opinion ; the singularity is ex- 


plamed away by Mr. Grattan himself. He blames his comrades for their rarely met with more outrageous specimen: 


stiff, unbending manners, and for their non-conformance to the customs of the, found in its pages. 
They were nearly three months at Madrid, and yet he declares that, ble to say of the book. Its tone is manly and soldier-like, and it is credita- 


country. 
at the end of that time, they knew little more of the inhabitants than of the 
citizens of Pekin. And he opines that the impression left in Spain by the 
Peninsular army was rather one of respect for their courage, than of admira 

tion of their social graces and general affability. If Mr. Grattan, whilst repo- 
sing at ease upon his well-earned bays, would devise and promulgate an ants 
dote to the mixture of shyness, reserve, and hauteur, which renders English. 
men, wherever they travel, the least popular of the European family, he would 
have a claim on his country’s gratitude stronger even than the one he estab 

hshed whilst defendmg her with his sword in the well-contested fields of the 
Peninsula. Notwithstanding, however, the unamiability with which he re- 
proaches his compans in arms, there was much fun and feasting, and saunter- 
mg in the Prado, and bull-fighting and theatre-going, whilst the British were 
at Madrid. But it was too pleasant to last long. The best a soldier can ex- 
pect in war-time, is an alternation of good quarters and severe hardships. The 
“* quart-d’heure de Rabelais” was at hand, when ail the dancing, drinking, 
masking, and other pleasant things should be paid for, and the brief enjoyment 
forgotten, amidst the sufferings of the most painful retreat—excepting, of 
course, that of Corunna —effected by a British army during the whole war. 
We refer to the retrograde movement that followed the unsuccessful siege of) 
Burgos. 

The high reputation of the British soldier rests far more upon his arms than 
his legs; in other words, he is a fighting rather than a marching man. Slow- 
ness of movement, in the field as on the route, is the fault that has most fre- 
quently been imputed to him. One thing is pretty generally admitted ; that, 
to work well, he must be well fed. And even then he will hardly get over the 
ground as rapidly, or endure fatigue as long, as the lean lathy Frenchinan, who 
has never known the liberal rations and fat diet the other 1s accustomed to. 
When a certain period of active service and long marches has given the Eng- 
lish soldier his campaigning legs, he must still have his regular grog, or he soon 
tlags, if he does not grumble and become insubordinate. Rations were bad, 
and hard to be got, on the retreat from Burgos. Then, Mr. Grattan tells us, 
the superior marching qualities of the Imsh were manifest. There had been 
very little beef-steak and bacon expended in their bringing up; scatty fare was 
nothing new to them, and by no means affected their gaiety and good-hu 
mour. And when shoes were scarce, what cared they! ‘The stones in Con- 
naught are nota bit softer than those in Spain; ani nine-tenths of the boys 
had trotted about, from infancy upwards, with + divel a brogue, save the one 
on their tongues.” Some of the English regiments—the Forty-fifth for in 
stance, chiefly composed of Nottingham weavers—would, under ordinary cir 
cumstances, march as well as any frishman of them all : « But if it came to a 
hard tug, aud that we had neither rations nor shoes, then, indeed, the Con- 
naught Rangers would be in their element, and out-march almost any battalion 
in the service.” Onthe retreat from Burgos to Portugal, they gave proof of 
their toughness and endurance ; for whilst other regiments were decimated by 


fatigue and sickness, the Eighty-eighth scarcely a man, except by the| 


Jat least, Sir Robert Peel once more at the helm of y 


carefully written We could almost quarrel with him for defacing his second 
volume with perpetual and not very sucgessful attempts at wit. We have 
s of punning run mad, than are to be 
Barring that fault, we have nothing but what is favoura- 


_ble both to the writer and to the service, by which, during the last thirty 
years, our stores of military and historical literature have been so largely and 
jagreeably increased. 
THE FAMINE IN IRELAND. 
WHAT H4aS BEEN DONE AND WHAT IS TO BE DONE. 
From the Dablia University Magazine.—(Continued.) 
| Early in last autumn, it was the clear and bounden duty of government to 
have suspended the navigation laws ; to have opened the ports to the free im- 
portation of foreign corn ; and we believe it to have been their equally bound- 
en, although, perhaps, not their equally clear duty to have, by soine means or 
jother, secured, by the expenditure or the pledge of the nawonal resources, an 
adequate supply of bread-stuff to the Irish ports. 
Let us, however, be just. If we condemn the ministry for want of exertion, 
and want of foresight, let us remember the unprecedented circumstances in 
which they were placed, with a calamity literally, as well as metaphorically, 
working underground, upon the progress or extent of which it was alike im- 
possible to calculate with certainty. Unequal as they proved themselves to 
meet the emergency, let it not be forgotten that the emergency has beer one 
which men seldom have beeu called on to meet. ‘Their mistakes in the mea- 
sures which preceded the prorogation of parliament, were at least excusable, 
but we confess, it is difficult, with every disposition to make allowance for the 
circumstances in which they were placed, to tind excuse for the obstinacy which 
last autumn persevered in their fatal policy of inaction, which refused to con- 
vene parliament, when the full extent of the calamity, and the inefficiency of 
their measures became plain, and which postponed the suspension of the navi- 
gation laws, and the removal of the duty on corn to a period when it was too 
late for either measures to be of muchuse. The only palliation that can be 
found for their conduct is in the too general acquiescence of Irishmen them- 
selves. Some men were silent becanse they sincerely believed it wrong to em- 
barrass, or even to question the measures of those upon whom the responsibili- 
ty of providing for the exigencies of the crisis had devolved—others, like the 
ministers themselves, were bewildered by the pressure of the calamity upon 
the country. Political motives contributed a less creditable share to the silence 


the minister, because places were given to their friends. Others, again, who 
were sore at the conduct of Sir Robert Peel, determined to see nothing wrong 
in those who had taken his place, and in the shortsightedness which is too often 
the attendant of resentment, and degrades it into spite, would hazard no at- 
tack upon the policy of the ministry that might bring back the ex-premier. In 
truth, men of all parties were dissatisfied with the measures of the ministry, 
but the motives at which we hinted, combined with a want of appreciation of 
the full extent of the danger, kept all men silent, while a large proportion of 
the nation feit, and in private acknowledged, that ~ wished, for this crisis 


of the nation. ‘There were patriots who would not for all the world censure . 
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While ministers thus declined all exertion of government to increase the sup- | 
traders and the inhabitants of towns held their meetings for assistance to rail- 


ply of food, the Labour Rate Act, as the autumn deepened into winter, came 
into operation in the country. Of the merits and demerits of this measure, the 
country has had abundance of discussion. It is not our intention now to re- 
Soong that has been said and written upon its subject. ‘The question, after all, 
ies in a narrow compass. 

The provisions of the Labour Rate Act were simple enough. In every ba- 
rony which the ford Lieutenant proclaimed ina state of distress, extraordinary 
presentinent sessions were tobe held, at which the magistrates and cess payers, 
were to have the power of presenting for public works to an indefinite’extent, 
subject only to the control of the Board of Works. The sums so presented 
were to be at unce advanced by the ‘Treasury, to be replaced by instalments’ 
that would spread the repayment of the entire, with interest, over a period 
varying, at the discretion of the Treasury, from four to twenty years. (Ques- 
tions were raised at first, whether the doty of making these presentments could 


be enforced or not. A very short experience of its working proved how unim- | 


that all have in the common prosperity of the whole. While merchants and 


ways, most of the gentry, and those immediately connected with them, urged 
a claim of what is termed profitable expenditure on the soil, with almost an ex- 
clusive zeal, and each demand, in consequence of this unfortunate separation 
of interests, came to ministers only with the authority of a class.—The land- 
lords were, on the whole, more successful than the railway companies For 
once the obstinacy of the English cabinet was forced to give way ; Lord Bes- 
borough, himself an Irish landed proprietor, and one who we believe is not re- 
sponsible as a statesman for any of the fatal supineness that has marked the 
policy of our rulers, took upon himself the responsibility of dispensing with the 
provisions of the Labour Rate Act, so far as to allow presentinents to be made 
fur works of profitable cuitivation of the land ; and a letter from the Chief 
Secretary stated the terms and conditions upon which this departure from the 
enactments of the statute would be allowed. 

Great praise is, beyond all question, due to the wisdom and the boldness of 


portant were such questions. In every district that was proclaimed, the gentry, this measure—one, for the benefit of which Ireland is, we believe, altogether 
and the farmers vied with each other in voting away money with a reckless indebted to the strong representations of Lord Besborough. But we cannot 
prodigality, to be accounted for only by the circumstances in which they were help thinking its eflect has been the best of the Labour Rate Act that ridicu- 
placed. Roads, bridges, and quays, it was found, were the only things that lously exaggerated by the apologists of government. It was, perhaps, making all 
could be considered as public works ; and roads were made through every dis- that could be made of it, without a total contravention of its principle ; but this 
trict of the country where no intercourse ever had existed, or ever could ex could neither supply its deficiencies nor obviate its mischiefs. The employment 
ist. Hills were cut down on which a horse nad scarcely ever felt a draught. of the labourer was still to be impeded by the cumbrous machinery of present- 
The highways ofthe country became impassable from the improvements of the ment sessions, and its remuneration loaded with the enormous expense of pay- 
public works. In the month of February 700,000 men were thus employed, clerks and officials. It could notneutralize the evil effects of the 1wolent habits 
making, with their families, upwards of two millions of people, supported in fostered by employment which the people felt to be eleemosynary. ‘To say 
laborious idleness by a taxation upon the country. that this letter would have enabled the gentry, by cordial co-operation with the 
Before we proceed to observe upon the operations of this act, let us make the government, to mitigate entirely the evils of the former act, as has been said 
observation which the self-imposition of this enormous taxation naturally sug- by advocates of the government, whose opinions we respect, strikes us as ut- 
gests. It is the best, the most triumphant refutation of those who have charg- terly wild. To remedy these evils required measures very different from those 
ed the resident gentry of Ireland with indifference to the necessities of the) which 7 Lord Lievtenant could venture to carry, on liis own authority, into 
poor. Want of sympathy with the class below them, in the proper sense of the effect. Far be it from us, however to detract from the praise and gratitude 
word sympathy—that is, anabsence of identity with their feelings—respect that Lord Besborough has received for even this slight approximation to a bet- 
for their habits—or cordiality and confidence of intercourse, unquestionably does ter order of things. We cannot but believe that if the suggestions of the men 
exist. This the unfortunate circumstances of Ireland’s past and present posi- who dictated this policy had received more attentivn in Downing-street, Ireland 
tion have produced. But to understand by the charge of want of sympathy—an wou'd not now complain of the utter neglect of her interests manifested in the 
accusation of hard-heartedness, of disregard to the sufferings, of indifference imperial councils for so many mouths. 
to the privations of the poor—this were grossly to libel the gentry of this coun-| ‘I'he new year opened gloomily on Ireland. By this time the appalling extent 
try. It may be that in the unfortunate estrangement to which we have ad-| of the calamity, and the inefficiency of the measures adopted to meet it, were, 
verted—an estrangement to inquire into the causes of which woula give this) at least, partially understood. A vague sense of alurm possessed men's minds. 
article a controversial character, which, of all things, we are most desirous to!) The terror was, perhaps, exaggerated, because the evils apprehended were in- 
avoid—it may be that this estrangement is, in its practical effects, the same (definite. The public eye was shocked by whole columns of the daily news- 
as indifference to their welfare; but nobly have the gentry of Ireland proved papers occupied exclusively with deaths by starvation. Men's hearts failed 
themselves ready to disregard every selfish, nay, every prudential consideration, them with fear, for looking for the things which should come. The land- 
when the hand of calamity pressed upon the peop.e, and in the very reckless |/lords saw ruin in the enormous imposts which the Labour Rate Act placed upon 
ness of the prodigality with which they consented to pledge their estates to, their estates—the merchant and the trader feared it in the general stagnation 
the repayment of the enormous sums which the presentment sessivns voted,||which they anticipated as the consequence of general distress. Rents were in 
they proved how false was the charge that slandered them as the oppressors of imany parts of the country withheld, and alarmists stated they were so univer- 
the poor. ‘sally. It is impossible to conceive a more gloomy picture than that presented 


The enormous expenditure of the national resources, upon works that could] |by Irish society at the close of the disastrous year of '46, yet all men looked 


not profit, was, perhaps, not the greatest of the evils of the Labour Rate Act. 
Pitiable, indeed, it was to see labour that, judiciously applied, might have mul- 
tiplied the means of the future productiveness of the country, squandered upon 
cutting up the fields into useless roads, or in making the old highways impass- 
able ; doubly pitiable at a time when there was need for husbanding every avail 
able resource that could make the country better able to meet that portion of 
the calamity that must extend over future years. Men seemed, in the pressure 
of the present, wholly to have forgotten the future, and the importance of pro 
viding for the present wants of the people was so exagyerated to the mind, that 
they never bestowed a thought upon the question, whether it was not possible 
to combine with this something that could supply at the same time means for 
the future. But the effect of all this upon the labourer was bad, The Irish 
are an acute people, and they understood as well as their employers that the 
works upon which they were set were valueless ; the inference was not an un- 
natural one, that the less labour they could bestow upon them the better. They 
knew that the labour was but a pretence for giving them wages, and they made 
as little of the pretence as possible suffice. Hence the public works became 
schools of idleness, in which men met to teach others how little it was possible 
todo in a day’s work. ‘The indolence which the loug absence of the proper re- 
wards of industry has fostered into a national habit—supplied but too ready pu- 
pils to these normal schools of busy idleness—until men have absolutely been 
known to refuse higher wages from the farmers with whom they must have la- 
boured to earn the money, and prefer the lower wages and dignified ease of la- 
bourers upon the public works. 

The real nature of the Labour Rate Act soon began to be understood. Men 
began to be alarmed at the prospect which this unproductive expenditure of 
the national resources opened. They asked tbemselves, how is this money to 
be repaid ? They began to ask, how is next year to be provided for! It was 
felt, that if the people must be fed at the expense of the holders of land, some- 
thing might be made of their labour, either for those holders, or for the coun- 
try, or for both. It was asked why railroads, the great iron highways of mo- 
dern civilization, were to be the only highways to which the labour of the peo- 
ple could not be applied. With the field unreclaimed and undrained on one 
side of the ditch, and the roads cut up upon the other, men did begin to think 
that the gang of labourers might at least as well be employed in unproving the 
fields, as in destroying the roads, With the ministry, however, no remonstrance 
seemed to have effect. ike the Irish navigator in a fog, they knew no rule 
but to keep steady to their “ nor’-east course,” they heaved no lead—they 
kept no reckoning. ‘The ladour rate was passed, and that was the panacea for 
all the evils. It will be a melancholy and a startling instance of the folly ot 
the present generation, that in a year, when the national resources have been 
prodigally squandered upon setting labourers to work, we will not be able, at 
the end of it, to point to one single useful work. While we have employed 
and paid able-bodied labourers enough to have made a viaduct on a level, from 
the Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear, we have not opened a single road, the 
construction of which will not be felt as a positive nuisance to the locality upon 
which it has been inflicted. 

Perhaps we ought in sorrow rather than in anger to say, that even here some 
portion of the blame must be cast upon the want of public spirit and public; 
opinion, which is, from whatever cause, the unfortunate characteristic of this’ 
country. ‘The landed interests did not support as they ought to have done the 
demand that railways should be constructed with the labour that Ireland was 
forced to employ. [tis the misfortune of every movement in Treland, that 


forward to the meeting of Parliament with something like hope. The Irish peo- 
‘ple looked with confidence to Sir Robert Peel, in office or out of office ; they 
calculated that his practised sagacity and comprehensive mind would have point- 
jed out the inad+quacy of what had been done, and suggest what ought to be 


done ; and one fortnight before the meeting of Parliament, had the choice of 
premier depended on the suffrages of the Irish nation, Sir Robert Peel would 
have commanded their almost unanimous votes. 

These expectations, perhaps unreasonable, have been disappointed. The 
Queen’s speech, and the debate on the address, spread through Ireland the 
conviction that Parliament was as supine as the ministry. Nor ought it to be 


each class looks to waat immediately affects itself, and forgets the interest 


disguised that the part of the session which is past has shaken the attachment 


ed many to the Imperial and British constitution. Men have a-ked themselves 


to what is to be attributed the apparent acquiescence ina policy which, right 


jor wrong, has resulted in the sacrifice of such multitudes of our fellow Chris- 


tians by the most horrible of all deaths ! They have asked if the house in 
which this sacrifice has called forth so little inquiry, represent indeed the com- 
mons of the empire. How is it that,the Graud Inquest of the nation has made 
no inquiry as to the death of thousands of the people? Men who have hated 
democracy all their lives, began seriously to reflect whether the people had 
influence enough upon a Parliament in which their sufferings were so little 
heeded. Irishmen, too, began to fee] that they were legislated for by men ig- 
norant of the condition and circumstances of their country. From this feel- 
ing arose the meeting of the landed proprietors in January last, which for one 
day assumed the form of an Irish convention ; from this emanated the resolu- 
tions of many of the grand juries of Ireland, in which were propounded sen- 
timents bordering very closely upon those of Federaiisin, if not of Repeal. 
What can be more absurd, what can be more wicked, than for men profess- 
ing attachment to an imperial Constitution to answer claims now put forward 
for state assistance to the unprecedented necessities of Ireland. by talking of 
{reland being a drain upon the English treasury ! By such declamation as this 
some English senators opposed the proposition of Lord George Bentinck, not 
to advance the money, but to pledge the credit of the empire to facilitate un- 
dertakings in this country, which, in enriching Ireland, would have increased 
the strength of the empire at large. If the Union be not a mockery, there 
exists no such thing as an English treasury. ‘The exchequer is the exchequer 
of the United Kingdom. Its separation into provincial departments is never 
thought of when imperial resources are to be spent, or imperial credit pledg- 
ed, for objects principally or exclusively of interest to the English people. Ire- 
land has been deprived by the Union with England of all separate power of 
action. She cannot do now, as in the days of her parliament she might have 
Jone —draw upon her own resources, or pledge her own credit, for objects of 
national importance. Irishmen were told indeed that in consenting to a Union 
which would make them partners witha great and opulent nation, like England, 
they would have all the advantages that might be expected to flow from such 
a Union. How are these expectations to be realized, how are these pledges 
to be fulfilled, if the partnership is only to be one of loss and never of profit to 
us? if, bearing our share of all imperial burdeus—when caiamity falls upon 
us we are to be told that we then recover our separate existence as a nation, 
just so far as to disentitle us to the state assistance which any portion of a na- 
tion visited with such a calamity had a right to expect from the governing 
power! If Cornwali had been visited with the scenes that have desolated 
Cork, would similar arguments have been used ! Would men have stood u 
and denied that Cornwall was entitled to have the whole country share the 


|lextraordinary loss ! 
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We trust that it is not necessary for ua to give proof of adherence to the ‘clergy of the different churches, and the three highest ratepayers not included 
cause of British connexion in Ireland ; it is in no spirit of unfriendliness that in any of these descriptions. This committee are about to make out lists of 
we tell British statesmen, that the last few months have silently set thoughts all persons within their districts entitled to be relieved, and the estimate of the 
at work, and called passions into existence, which bode more peril to the Union expense ; but both lists and estimates are subject to the revisions and altera- 
than all the insurrectionary movements and monster meetings of 1843. A lit- tions of finance committees, appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, and remova- 
tle snore of insult and contumely heaped upon the Irish people ; a little more ble at his pleasure, upon which the Lord Lieutenant issues his warrant to the 
disregard of Irish mterests and feelings in legislation ; a little more treatment poor-law guardians to assess upon tenements liable to the poor-rate that sum, 
of Ireland as a conquered country, to be parcelled out in legislation as pleases and all the expenses of the staff necessary for the execution of the act, either 
her masters, and he would be a bold man who would promise many years’con- upon the union at large, or the electoral division, as he shall judge expedient ; 
tinuance of the Union. , the entire amount of such expenditure, unlike that of the Labour Kate Act, 

We know that there are men in England—we trust not among her states- must be levied’ by an immediate rate. ‘The treasury is indeed authorized to 
men—who believe that those possessing the property of the country, of both advance a sum of £300,000, in anucipation of these rates, but this is plainly a 
creeds, and the bulk of her Protestant population, are so impressed with the mere temporary accommodation, pending the collection ofthe rate. So far as 
opinion, that the ascendancy of an intolerant and bigoted democracy would be this act provides, the entire cost of maintaining the destitute poor in Ireland, 
the inevitable result of a repeal of the Union, that no amount of ill-treatment until the Ist of October next, is cast upon the landed proprietors and tenant 
will make these parties unite in the demand for a separate legislature. ‘The farmers of Ireland, a measure which may be carried out so as to involve both 
reliance, at best, is an ungenerous one. These feelings are, from whatever cause classes in utter ruin, and amount to a total confiscation of landed property in 
it proceeds, losing their activity. The removal from the stage of Irish politics Ireland. 
of some of those most prominently connected with the feuds of former times ;_ The mode of relief, the manner in which it is to be granted, and the terms of 
the pressure of the calamity of the country, making men feel that no state of its distribution, are left entirely to the discretion of the local committees, act- 
society can be worse than what they see ; ouly one of a thousand accidents of img under the complete control of the Relief Commissioners, whose orders and 
the almost innumerable fluctuations that change the directionof public opinion, directions they are bound to obey. The act, however, contemplates a complete 
may prove the falsity of such security as this. The policy that makes the departure from the policy of leaving the supply of food to the people to the 
maintenance of the Union depend upon our divisions, must calculate on ordinary operations of commerce, since it authorizes the distribution, the sale, 
its ceasing with the termination, or even the first suspension of our mutua! and even the culinary preparation of food under the directions of these com- 
distrusts. mittees. 

We have brought down our history to the meeting of parliament ; we | Such are the provisions of an act, to the administration of which we look 
have now to deal with the measures that, in the present session, ministers have \with fearful and trembling anxiety. If it be administered in a wise and gene- 
proposed. |rous spirit, if it be accompanied with large and liberal measures for this coun- 

The suspension of the navigation laws, in favour of the importation of try, if it be assisted with the aid which lreland, we say boldly all classes in Ire- 
food, and he abolition of the duty on importation, were measures so obvious land have a right to demand from the imperial legislature, its machinery is ca- 
that the only observation that can be made upon them, is, that their adoption, pable of immense application for good. If, on the other hand, it be adminis- 
the moment parliament met, is the strongest self-condemnation of the policy tered in a grudging or penurious, and an un-Irish, we do not wish to say, anti- 
that deferred them so long—that put off the permission to import grain in) !rish spirit; if no measures of general utility accompany it, if no aid be given 
foreign bottoms until the ice upon the greater rivers of Europe was a barrier from the imperial treasury to mitigate the pressure upon all classes in Jreland ; 
against their employment almost as effectual as the navigation laws. At the jif, ‘n a word, this act be put in force in that spirit of confiscation, of the exist- 
time when parliament suspended the navigation laws, many of the ships that enee of which, 4n some influential quarters, the owners of the land in Ireland 
would, at an earlier period, have been employed in bringing us food, were lying have had abundant indication ; then we say this act will result in temporary, and 
ice-bound in the Elbe \jonly temporary, relief to the destitute, in the ruin of all who derive their income 

Ministers felt themselves compelled to remit the repayment of one-half of from land in Ireland, in confusion and distress to all classes of her people, and 
the sums advanced to Ireland under the Labour Rate Act. Common justice in astate of things which will amply realize the expression—national bank- 
required such an arrangement. It is now proved that almost the entire of these ruptcy. 
sums had been spent, without the slightest permanent benefit to any one—that For our own parts, we confess we regret that another source was not pro- 
they had been so spent iu opposition to the earnest remonstrances of the Irish vided to bear a portion of the burden—of the burden we mean that must fall 
landed proprietors who offered to make themselves responsible for the repay- upon exclusively Irish resources. We do not understand why property in land 
ment of the verysame sums—giving to the people at least the same wages, if alone should be taxed for this purpose. Did machivery exist for the collec. 
they would be allowed to direct the labour to increasing the productive power tion of such a tax, or if it be possible to create it, we see no reason why every 
of the soil—in opposition to the remonstrances of a large number of the Irish mau in Ireland, no matter whether his income be derived from the funds, from 

people, who had earnestly pressed upon the government to spend the same (mortgages, or from official or professional sources, ought not to be compelled 
sums in aiding the construction of railroads, and thus at once benefit the coun- |to contribute, in proportion to his income, to that portion of the expenditure 
try, and relieve the landed interests from the pressure of taxation. |)which must be raised in Ireland within the year. ‘Chat portion of the expen- 

{t must be remembered, that to a very large class in Ireland, upon whom the diture of this year which isto become a continuing tax upon the industry of 
loss of the potato crop has fallen heavily, no assistance whatever has been given the country, in fairness ought to be charged upon the property which is of a per- 
from the Imperial treasury ; we mean the landed proprietors and the tenant \manent character ; but to the expenditure that is cast upon this year’s income, 
farmers of |reland. The former, in many instances, found their incomes sud- a// income ought to contribute. For a measure of this nature it is now, per- 
denly stopped. The latter have not only lost severely by the loss of the po- haps, toolate to hope. ‘The landed interests of Ireland have, however, a right 
tatoes which they had planted on their farms ; but many of them who had paid to expect that of the extraordinary supplies required to meet the extraordinary 
their farm-labourers by giving them a portion of ground to plant the potatoes, emergency of this year, a large proportion, if not the entire, shall be borne by 
as their wages by anticipation for the year, were obliged in the autumn either the consolidated fund. ‘The taxation of the Labour Rate Act has placed on 
to give up their labour, or to pay them over again in money ; and we believe |the landed interest a burden for many years to come, which, w ith the increas- 
that we do not exaggerate when we say, that the majority of the small farmers ed taxation of the outdoor relief, will be as much as it will be able to bear. 
in Ireland have not at this moment the means of paying in cash for the labour |There is neither wisdom nor justice in throwing upon that interest the entire 
that is necessary for the cultivation of their farms, while, in too many instances, |loss occasioned by the calamity of last year. 
the landlords have been left entirely without the means of assisting them. Our first demand for Ireland is—that the taxation of this temporary relief act 

To these two classes, both of whom have suffered severely from this visita- should, in every district where such aid is needed, be accompamed by large and 
tion, no assistance whatever has been given. Nay, it appeared sufficient to liberal grants from the consolixlated fund. 
condemn any proposition if it could be shown that its eflect would be to bene-| The mode in which relief is to be dispensed under this act is, we have said, 


fit these proscribed classes. If there be any truth or justice in the principle, 
that the losses occasioned by a calamity like this—a calamity against which no 
prudence ceuld guard, and which no fault on the part of the sutferers produced 


—should be borne, not by the immediate objects of the visitation, bat, in some| jsubject of the very first importance to the country. 


part at least, by the resources of the empire at large, it is difficult to see why) 
nothing should be done to assist these two classes. On the contrary, they who 
themselves were heavy sufferers by the visitation, were selected out of all the 
classes in the British empire, out of all the classes in Ireland possessing pro-| 
perty or income, as the persons to bear the entire burden of meeting this extra-) 
ordinary destitution of the classes below them. 
The one expedient of ministers appears to be to tax the land. Amid these, 
measures, indeed, of unprecedented imposts upon the landed interest, one omin , 
ous measure of relief to the proprietors is promised. The boon that is —_ 


ed to the owners of the soil is * A bill to facilitate the sale of encumbered es- 
tates in Ireland.” 

The entire measures which ministers contemplate for the relief of Irish fa- 
mine, are to be found in an act which, on the 26th of February, received the 
Royal assent, entitled an act for * The Temporary Relief of Destitute Per-, 
sons in Ireland.” ‘The Poor Law Act admitting for the first time of out-door 
relief, although forced on no doubt by the exigencies of the present crisis, is 
one of a permanent, not a temporary nature. Its provisions require, there- 
fore, a consideration distinct in some respect from the present circumstances) 
of the country. 

The provisions of the new act have unquestionably an immense advantage 
over those of the Labour Rate Act. They give at least the opportunity of 
boldly and efficiently meeting the destitution in Ireland, as far as the time that 
has been lost will permit it now to be met. But never was there an act pass- 
ed, the result of which so much depends upon the administrat.on, because every 
thing is left to the arbitrary power of those who are to carry its provisions = 
to practice. 

lief Commissioners or Finance Committees, appointed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, are given by this act an unlimited power of taxing the landed interests 
of Ireland, a power that may indeed be exercised so as to amountto a confisca- 
tion of all landed property in Ireland. In every electoral division, under the 
poor-law, in which the Lord Lieutenant considers it expedient that the act 
should be put in force, a Relief Committee is to be formed, consisting of all 


to be left to the discretion of those who are to administer it, and we see nothing 
in the act to prevent that relief being given in part in the shape of wages to 
personsto be employed in the useful work of cultivating the land. This is a 
Exaggerated, no doubt, 
the accounts have been which have alarmed us by representing whole districts 
as left waste ; but still it is a melancholy fact, that in many districts numbers 
of the tenant-farmers have not, fromcauses we have already explained, the 
means of either purchasing seed, or paying the labour that is necessary te the 
cultivation of the land. Of the money that must be paid away in relief, we 


suggest that so much as may, in each district, be considered by proper authori- 


ty advisable, be expended in paying the wages of workmen for ei:her landlords 
or farmérs, who want them for works of profitable cultivation, and wiil give 
aed the repayment of those wages the security of the produce of the labour they 
employ. The farmer might thus obtain seed and labour to stock his farm, per- 
haps, on the security of his next harvest crops—the landlord labour for profit- 
able undertakings, upon his personal security and a charge upon his estate. 
Four long months must pass away before the next harvest can be available 
for the people’s food. It is a solemn duty which the Queen's ministers owe to 
the Irish people and to our sovereign, to increase, by every means that the re- 
sources of the empire cancommand, the supply of food to Ireland. If that sup- 
ply be unhappily deticient in July or August, the scenes of the su:nmer will cause 
the horrors of the winter to be torgotten. The pestilence that in the bistory of 
Ireland has invariably marked the famine will be upon us—want will increase 
as long endurance of suffering makes men less able to resist it. The famine is 
creeping up in society—men who had some little money stored have been liv- 
ing on their stores, and one by one they wil drop into the class of paupers, and 
become victims of the famine. No Relief Act can give bread to the people 
unless the quantity of bread in the country be sufficient to be distributed among 
all, and this, we fear, it will not be, unless the resources of the state are ap- 
plied to increase, in the end of summer, the importation of food. 
the new harvest of Indian corn that is now wasting on the prairies of the 
Mississippi, because it is of no value, will be floated down to New Orleans in 
large quantities, if once it is known that the British government will buy. 
There is no vessel that the government can bribe, ay, or press into such a sere 
vice, that they ought not toemploy. ‘The vessels of war that now lie idle in 


ordinary, may, at a very little expense, be freighted for this service. 


ustices of the peace resident within the district, the guardians of the pvor, the 


Shippers, if sufficiently tempted by high freights, will employ their vessels 
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in bringing food ; we can employ the quantity of steain ships belonging to! 
our own country in this trade : we can hire the vessels of the merchants of, 
other nations. 

And when we speak of other nations, need we fear the jealousy of other na. 
tiens, above all, of that great nation by whose cordial co-operation an enter | 
prise of this nature mignt be made easy. Is there in the history of the world a 
nobler trait of national character than that which isexhibited in the recent pro- 
ceedings in America, in relation to Irish distress! If the American people of-) 
fer us corn, is it too much to ask of our own government to find the freight 
that is to convey it tous! We say our own government, for, despite of the 
malice of the malignants, the British government is our own. If, in very truth, 
it benot, what Irishman will advecate the continuance for one hour of the) 
Union ? 

While Britain, last autumn, refused either to suspend the navigation laws, 


" Pray,” said Trott (who sat nearly opposite to us) to hie neighbour, but loud 
enough to be distinctly heard, * who is that old quiz! Is he acolonist {” 

*« Captain Jones, of H.M. ship Thunderer, sir; very much at your service !"’ 
said the saiior, with a very unmistakeable air and tone. 

Trotz quailed. It was evident that, though a good shot he preferred a target 
to an antagonist, and wanted bottom. ‘True courage is too noble a quality to be 
associated with swaggering and insolent airs. 

** How very good !” said Lord Edward. 

“ Very,” said the charming Colonel ; + very good, indeed! He may be an od- 

dity, but he is a fine manly old fellow ; and your friend had better be cautious 
how he wakes up that sleeping lion. 

The captain ate heartily, though rather inconveniently slow, which protrac- 
ted the removals, and kept us all waiting. It was a matter of business, and 
he performed it in silence. 


or to purchase bread stuffs for her people, France had done hoth. Ministers 
ask where were they to find food, food for the Irish people : they ask this ques- 


tion triumphantly of men who had no means of information such as ministers | 


possess. We believe they could have found it. Let us ask them to account 

for the difference of price for corr in America and in London. Do they know 

that last autumn a Dablin merchant was compelled to abandon a cargo actually 

purchased abroad, because foreign bottoms would not be allowed to import it. 

‘The enormous difference of price to which we have referred, abundantly proves: 

we have not derived the supply that other countries could yield us. 


THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “ SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 
ASKING A GOVENOR TO DINE. (Concluded.) 

The guests having now ail arrived with the exception of Captain Jones of the 
navy, Channing was in great perplexity about ordering dinner. He would hke 
to wait for the gallant captain, but the governor was remarkable for his punc 
tuality. What was to be done? He figured it over in his mind, for he never 
did any thing without a sufficient reason. Jones was notoriously the most ab- 


Once, however, he looked up, complained there was a draught in the room, and 
drawing a soiled black silk cap with a long pendent tassel from his pocket, put it 
on the head, and resumed hisemployment .Although Mrs. Channing was unac- 
quainted with the names of many of her dishes there was one she rather prided 
herself upon—pudding, which when the governor declined, she pressed upon his 
attention, saying that she had made it herself ‘This was too good an opportunity 


||for ‘'rotz to pass unnoticed; he therefore begged Miss Sampson to partake of it, 


as the hostess had made it with her own hands, laying an emphasis on the lat- 
ter words, which produced, as he intended, an involuntary smile. Channing 
saw and winced under the ridicule, although he was unable to discover whether 
it was excited by the pudding or his wile. ‘To make matters worse, Captain 
Jones, whose appetite was now satisfied, and who had on!y heard the word pud- 
ding, to which he had just been helped, added to their mortification by one of 
his blundering remarks. He said that it was capitat/ and that he had never tas. 
ted bat one like it before and that was in Mexico. 

1 went there,” he said, “withthe admiral to settle some little difference 
we had with the government of that country, and the president asked us to dine 
withhim. What makes me recollect the pudding is his wife made it herself. 
He had two beautiful daughters ; one about eighteen, and the other twenty 
years of age, who were covered with jewels of a size, brilliancy, and value far 


sent man in theservice. He was as likely to forget his invitation as toremem- 
ber it, and was sure to make some blunder about the hour; and time, tide, and 
governors wait for no man. 

The dinner was ordered, and, when the folding-doors were opened, Chan- 
ning, with a palpitating heart, offered his arm to Lady Sampson and conducted 
her to her place, while his excellency honoured his better half in a similar man- 
ner. It was a moment of pride and pleasure to them both. They had attained 
a long-cherished object ot ambition. They had “asked a governor to dine,”’ 
and had thereby taken another and higher step in life. They were now people 
of a certain position.” | Channing asked the bishop to say grace, but he had 
repeated that formulary so often for “the squire” in Kent when rector, that. 
now he was a lord of a manor he was unwilling to perform the duty any longer,| 
and bowed (or rather nodded, for there is more palpable meaning, in a nod than 
a bow) to his chaplain, who was but too happy to gratify his excellent friend and 
patron, 

The soup was capital, conversation became general, and everything seemed) 
to be going on remarkably well ;, but the hostess was dying with apprehension, | 
far a critical part of the entertainment had arrived, the thoughts of which had 
filled her with terror during the whole day. At the period I am speaking of, 
no person could venture to give a large dinner-party at Halifax (such was the 
unskilfulness of servants) without the assistance of a professional cook, a black 
woman, whose attendance it was necessary to secure before issuing cards of 
invitation. Channing had not forgotten to take this wise precaution ; but the 
artiste had prepared some side-dishes, of which, though she knew the compo- 
nent parts, she did not know the name. By the aid of a Housewife’s Manual, 
Mrs Channing judged them to be *Cotelettes a I'Italienne,” ** Chartreuse d'un 
Salpicon de Volaille,” Boudins a la Richelieu,” Quenelles de Volaille,” 


beyond any thing | ever saw in Europe. _[ asked him where madam, his wife 
was. “To tell you the troth,’ he replied, ‘she is in the kitchen superintending 
the cookery of the dinner.” 

The governor, with his usual tact and good-nature, turned the conversation 

to another topic. He adverted to his receat government in tne West Indies, 
and was speaking of some very unreasonable request of the people, the refusal 
of which had made him very unpopular at the time. Jones, with his customa- 
ry inattention, thought he was speaking of some one else. and said,— 
“Your friend was a devilish lucky fellow, then, that they did not serve him 
as I once sew the Chinese punish one of their gods. They had deen praying to 
him for rain for thirty days, and atthe end of that period seeing no appearance of 
a shower, they sent three of their mandarins to him and gave him a sound drub- 
bing. Indeed it was a wonder they did not Lynch him, as they did the Governor 
of Antigua in 1710. Colonel Park aaving rendered himself extremely obnoxious, 
the whole white populatiou rebelled, and, besieging his house, put him to death 
— killed and wounded thirty-six people whom he had assembled for his de- 
ence.”’* 

How very good said Lord Edward. 

Jones, to whom this remark had been several times applied was somewhat in 
doubt as to its equivocal meaning. He had already repressed the insolence of 
one aide-de-camp, and was quite prepared to avenge that of the other. 

~ Gad, sir,” he replied « you would not have thought it so very good if you 
had been there, I can tell you, for they hung his stati also !” 

Then turning to me, he said, in an under-tone,— 

«Who is that gentleman opposite, who did me the honour to call me an old 
quiz, for | intend to have the pleasure of making his acquaintance to mor- 


«Croquets,” &c, &c.; but she was uncertain. They were to difficult to remem-||row !” 


ber; and if remembered, unpronouncable. She was afraid of having her knowledge 
tested and her ignorance exposed by Trotz, who was noted for his malicious im- 
pertinence. Fortune, however, favoured her, and she owed her escape to the tact 
of a servant, who found himself in a situation ef similar difficulty. The first of 
these mysterious dishes that he presented to the troublesome aide, called forth 
the dreaded inquiry. ‘What is the name of it!” Equally ignorant with the 
rest of the household, he aflected not to hear the question, withdrew the dish, 
passed on to the next person, and never offered him another unt he found one 
he knew by name as well as by sight. ‘The crisis was now passed, the lady's 


«« T-r-0-t-z,” I said, spelling his name so that the familiar sound might not 
strike his ear. 

“ Trotz! ‘rotz!” he slowly repeated ; “does he enjoy the title of honour- 
able?” 

On my answering in the affirmative, he remarked,— 

“| know him! he is a son of that old scoundrel, Lord Shoreditch, who sold 
his party and his reputation for a peerage, and the contempt of all mankind? 
the reptile is beneath my notice !” 

Here there was a pause. ‘To use the expressive language of the country, 


fever instantly subsided, and she breathed freer. At the mention of moose-| 
meat, Lord Edward to the astonishment of every body commenced conversation 
himself, a thing almost unknown before. He asked the young lady who had 
amused him so much by saying she had killed a cat in shaving, what the plu- 
ral of moose was. 

Mice,” she replied, with great readiness. 

‘« Miceibus !” he repeated. + How very good !” ard relapsed again into his 
usual taciturnity. 

The two favourite wines of Halifax at that period were champagne at, and 
Madeira after dinner. Trotz therefore, of course voted them both vulgar, called), 
them kitchen wines, and when pressed by the host to take a glass with him, 
and asked which he would take, — 

“Any thing dui champagne, sir,” he said. 

Channing was shocked; he had imported it hitnself, he had spared no expense, 
was a good judge of its quality and flavour, and he could not understana how 
it could be rejected with such evident disgust. He prudently asked no ques- 
tions, but smiled, bowed, and talked to some one else. 

Miss Sampson observed to the bishop that ‘Trotz was like a“ thithle, he 
therathed tho thockingly !” 

hey was honoured with the usual remark from another person, “How very 

‘ Captain Jones now made his appearance, and a very odd one it certainly was. 
He was one of the most eccentric men in the navy. In roughness of manner 
‘and disregard of dress he was of the old Benbow school, in practical skill and 
science he was at the head of the modern one. He was so dreadfully absent 
that he unintentionally said and did the most awkward things imaginable ; and 
the only redeeming point in his absurd behaviour was, that it was entirely free 
from affectation. He was dressed in an old shabby frock-coat, with a pair of 
carnished equalettes, his hands bore testimony to their familiarity with the rig- 
ging and he had not submitted himself to a barber for two days at least. He 
took his seat near me, and then for ‘he first time appeared to be conscious that 
he was late for dinner; but he applied himself without loss of time to remedy 
the defect. ‘The arrival of such a man insuch an attire naturally occasioned a 
pause by attracting every body's attention to him. 


there was a thaw ; the slughing had gone, and we had stuck in the mud, when 
an old servant of Channing's entered the dining room, and, holding the door in 
his hand, either confounded at the sight of such an unusual party, or waiting to 
catch the eye of his mistress, hesitated awhile, and then said, in a loud 
voice,— 

* Bears has no tails ma‘am !"’ and very deliberately retired. 

‘There was something so comical in this unconnected and apparently useless 
piece of information that laughter was irresistible. As soon as any one could 
be heard, Mrs. Channing, with more coolness and self-possession than | had giv- 
en her credit for explained that as all sleighs were covered with furs, and of late 
decorated with the tails of foxes and other animals, she had thought in her sim- 
plicity that bears’ tails would admirably contrast with the grey wolf-skins with 
which her sleigh was clothed and for that purpose had sent the groom tw a fur- 
rier to procure some, which caused this communication that “bears has no tails.” 
Having extricated herself so weil from this awkward affair, she rose and retired 
accompanied by Lady Sampson and the rest of the fair sex. As soon as we 
had resumed our seats, the governor started as a topic of conversation the 
great improvement that had taken place of late years in the soldier's dress. He 
spoke of the inconvenient practice of using soap and flour on the hair; of their 
absurd and useless queues ; of their troublesome breeches and long gaiters, the 
care of which occupied the time and destroyed the comfort of the men, all which 
he illustrated by amusing anecdotes of the olden time. 

«[ quite agree with you, sir,” said Captain Jones; “but there is great room 
for improvement yet, especially in the dress of the medical men of the army. 
What a monstrous absurdity it is to put these people in the uniform of soldiers, 
who have no fighting whatever to do, and whose arms and accoutrements are 
emblems of a service they never perform! If it is necessary for the sake of ap- 
pearance that they should be habited like other officers, { would make their 

* The governor, Ensign Lyndon, and thirteen or fourteen soldiers, were kilied on this ocea- 
sion ; and Captain Newel, Lieutenant Worthington, and twenty-six soldiers , wounded ; be- 
sides a number of the governor's friends, who were dreadfully beaten and bruised. Un the 
partof the assailants, Captain Piggot and thirty-two persons were killed or wounded. In the 


thirty-sixth volume of the Universal History (part Modern), e 276, a full accouut is given 
is this atrocious affair: it is also to he found in Bryant Edwaids, History of the West Indies, 
t 


Not the Jeagt extraordidary part js, that no one was punished for it. 
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dress subservient to the objects of their profession. For instanee, 1 would have site; but there is a beautiful little songibus called ‘Sing me those strains again.’ 
tne goid band that goes down the seam of their trousers to be gilt strips of di- Ww ould you favour us with that {” 
achylon plasters ; their spurs should contain lancets ; their scabbard a case of | Miss Sampson looked at him to see what he meant, but, alas, the unaltera- 
instruments instead of a sword, the handle of which should be a pliable syringe. ble face told no tales! Cold, and bright like moonlight, it wore its usual calm 
I would give them a sabertash, and fill it with splints ana bandages; their sword and interesting expression. Still it was very odd, she had just sung it; but 
belt should be so constructed as to be made useful as a tourniquet, and their then he always expressed himself oddly. Was he quizzing her, or was he real- 
sash asa sling fora wounded arm. They might also have a cartowche-box, ly so pleased as to desme to hear it repeated? Sweet tempered young ladies 
filled with opiates, pills, and siyptics; while the cushion of the epaulette might like Miss Sampson, generally adopt that interpretation where they can that is 
be composed of blisters and strengthening plasters. They would then be al- most agreeable to their wishes; and she sung it over again in her best man- 
ways ready for immediate service, and would be provided on the spot for every jner, and with very good effect. j 
emergency. I cannot conceive any thing more perfect than this arrangement.|  ** How very good !” he said, approvingly ; * but, ah, pray don’t leave us yet ' 
With his library in his head and his dispensary in his clothes, what more efli- It is quite refreshing to hear such sounds. ‘There is a little songibus I think | 
cient man would there be in the service than a military surgeon '* heard you once sing; itis a beautiful thing.” 

This very droli suggestion put every one in good humour, and was followed ** What is it!” said the delighted fair one, looking up at her gallant and 
by some capital stories from the colonel : until the governor having passed the charming friend, and at the same time executing a chromatic run on the piano, 
wine (for he was the first that curtailed the period spent over the bottle), Chan- “* What is it! 
ning proposed that she should join the ladies in the drawing room. The dinnerhad)  * Perhaps i ean recollect it. 
been a good one, though rather too abundant; and the cook had introduced again.” , 
some dishes of her own that were new to the Government-house party, and oc- | Her eyes became suddenly dim, there was a total eclipse of those beautiful 
casioned remarks that annoyed poor Channing excessively. Among these was orbs, and for 4 moment she was in utter darkness, she was so near fainting. 
one containing a number of small baked pears, and the long slender stalks of ‘There could be no mistake now, he had not heard a wordof it; and was so com- 
which were but backward and extended the whole length of the fruit. Lord ipleteiy absorbed in contemplating himself in a large mirror, that he had even 
Edward had asked permission to help Miss Sampson to one of these baked mice forgotten the phrases of unmeaning compliment he had so mechanically used. 
as he called them, to which they certainly bore a very striking resemblance.  Exerting herself to conceal her vexation, she rose and returned to her seat. 

“Mithibus! Oh! yaw! thocking! quithe !” was her reply. This painful disclosure of total indifference had dissolved in an instant some 

Notwithstanding this and other mortifications that he had endured, Channing little airy fabrics her imagination had been rearing during the past year ; and 
was, on the whole, elated and pleased. He knew thata man who steps out of | what rendered it more provoking was, that the slight was offered in public, and 
his proper sphere in life must inevitably provoke ridicule, and although good bree- by one of her own * thett.” , 4 
ding may suppress it in his presence, it cannot fail to find vent at hisexpense af- | Tne bishop, meanwhile, had taken but little part in the conversation. The 
terwards. He remained in the dining-room a few minutes. His property had been topics were new to him, and he was thrown out. Now he made an effort to 
acquired by care and economy, and could only be preserved by the same idraw it towards the subjects that filled his heart, namely, himself and his pro- 
means. He was now enabled to be liberal, but liberality does not necessarily jects. He described the agreeable voyage he had made with Captain Jones 
include extravagance; he therefore locked up the wine and the desert and then from England, extolled his kindness in otfering to land him at the Isle of Sable, 
followed his guests into the drawing-room. and expressed his wonder that clergymen should in general be so vnpopular 

Here the attention of the company was engrossed by a beautiful and preco- | with sailors. SREP 7 
cious little boy, the child of his eldest daughter, who was then living at Berme- | ‘*J will tell your lordship,” said the captain. +I am inclined to think, al- 
da with her husband. ‘The n.oment he saw his grandfather (which word he had ‘though you are better informed on these subjects than I am, that Jonah must 
abbreviated into Danny), he ran up to him, and claimed the reward of his good have been a very troublesome passenger before such good natured fellows as 
behaviour. It was evident he had been drilled and bribed into silence upon the ‘seamen would have handled him so roughly as to throw him overboard. But 
subject of the defect in the face of Sir Hercules, for he said,— | talking of the Isie of Sable reminds me of what I ought to have mentioned to 

Danny, give me the orange you ptpmised me, for I did not say the gover- your lordship before, that we sail for that charming little island—that paradise 
nor had a great big nose ” of the Gulf Stream, that scene of primitive innocence, to-night, at eleven 

Even the terror of his relatives and the politeness of the company were over. |o’clock. Jf you will be on the King’s Wharf at half-past ten, sharp with your 
¢ome by the absurdity of this remark. Every one laughed, and among the traps, I will have some of my ‘little lambs’ there to attend you. I willanswer 
rest none more heartily and good-naturedly than his excellency himself. | for their being at that moment, for they know | am the most punctual man in 

“Come here, my little man,” he said; * it is a very big nose, a very big |the world.” 
nose, indeed: but it has had too many jokes cracked upon it not to be able to | The bishop was disconcerted. It was a short notice—too short, indeed, to 
bear another from such a pretty little boy as you.” ‘ibe at all agreeable ; but eccentricity knows no limits, and recognises no laws ; 

As the governor advanced the little fellow receded, until his progress was so making the best of it he departed with his friend, who took his leave con- 
stopped by the corner 6f the room. His terror now became insupportable, and |trary to all colonial etiquette, which restrains any one from retiring until the go- 
he calléd to his grandfather for assistance. | Verner sets the example. é 

« Kick him, Danny !” shouted the child. “Throw a stone at him, panny "| « What a very odd man Captain Jones is!” said his excellency. 

Make the dog bite him, Danny !” " “Very.” replied the colonel ; * but at the same time he is one of the most 

He then threw himself on the floor, and kicked, and screamed most furiously, |valuable officers in tae sexvice, although, I confess, his indulgence to his men 
until he was carried out of the room by the nurse. is very perplexing te his friends. He is an exact and rigid disciplinarian, but 

«How very good !” said Lord Edward. _shews them every kindness compatible with a strict observance of duty. He 


It begins, ‘Sing me those gentle strains 


Capital by Jove '” said Trotz. 
But Miss Sampson, knowing the unfortunate cause of it all, thought it “wath/ 
thocking.” 

Lady Sampson, who prided hersetf upon her singing (as every one does upen 
. what they cannot do), was now induced to take a seat at the piano and favour, 
the company with a song, which she executed, if not to the delight of a'l pre- 
sent (for her voice was very false), at least to her own entire satisfaction. J 
have often observed, that most people, however p'eased they may be with them- 
selves and their own personal appearance, prefer to sing of beings and characters) 
wholly different A pale, consumptive, diminutive-looking little man, delights 
in the loud and rough song of a sailor or pirate that speaks of thunder, and for- 
ked lightning, and mountain waves. A grenadier sort of person idolises little 
Cupid, aud wishes to be thought to resemble him. If asked fora song, he be- 

ins,— 
“I'm the Cupid of flowers— 
A merry light thing ; 
I’m lord of these bowers, 
And rule like a king. 
There is not a leaf 
Ever thrilled with the smart 
Of Love's pleasant grief, 
But was shot thro’ the heart. 

By me—by me—little mischievous sprite. 
Kindling a love-match is all my delight.” 
Stout, and well developed women warble of elfs, sylphs, and beings of aerial, 


lightness. 
The governor's lady under the influence of this inscrutable law sang,— 
“Thine ear I will enchant, 
Or like a fairy trip upon the green.” 
‘And one or two others of a like nature, and was loudly applauded ; for a little! 
gubernatorial circle at Halifax has its courtiers and parasites as well as that of 
the Tuilleies or Buckingham Palace. After this magnificent display of taste and 
talent, Miss Sampson fellowed the great enchantress. She would have liked 
to have sung Italian, as most young ladies do who neither understand the lan- 
guage nor know the pronunciation, for they very properly imagine they can give 
a greater effect to it on that acconnt, and, besides, there is something beautiful 
ly mystical in the strains of an unknown tongue, but Lord Edward was a judge 
of music, and always applauded her singing : she therefore appealed to him to 
select a song for her. 
“Qh, that charming little songibus,” he said, “you sing so sweetly, so divine- 
ly. It begins, «Sing me those gentle strains again.’ ” ; 
Sweetly and divinely, are strong but most agreeabie words when applied to 
one’s voice. She was pleased and consoled for having given up the horrid Ital- 
ian, and began. “ Thing me thothe gentle thtrains again.” With the excep- 
tion of the air of absurdity given to it by lisping, she sung it tolerably well, for 
ladies generally do well when they are pleased. 


{ 


\ 


«« How very goed !” said his lordship. “Thank you, thank you—it is exqu i-| 


_\dowWn beside him for the purpose of talking to him. 


||calls them ‘his lambs,’ and they are allowed to come on shore in very large par- 


ties, and have gotup a very pretty quarrel with my fellows. Sometimes the sol- 
diers charge them, and drive them into their boats, but oftener they have the best 
of it themselves; yet in all cases he complains that those dare-devils (his 
lambs) have a hard time of it, and are ill-used. Eccentricity is often the ac- 
companiment of great talent, and that is the reason so many blockheads affect 
it. His, however, is genuine, although he is not to be compared in that respect 
with a gentleman of my acquaintance in one of the adjoining provinces. I took 
shelter from a thunder-shower one day in a country inn, to which others had 
ified for the same purpose, and among the rest one ef the most eminent men of 
ithe bar of the colony. Every one was tired and bored to death by the continu- 
ance of the rain. but he was at no loss for amusement. He made a small bow 
of whalebone, and procuring a large needle (which the landlady called a darn- 


'|ing-needle) for an arrow, he put on a pair of spectacles, and commenced shoot- 
||ing mosquitees, as they flew by or about him, to the great danger and infinite 
annoyance of every one in the house. 


I never saw a more eager sportsman, 


\jor one more delighted when he made a good shot. His shouts of laughter came 
|| from his very heart.” 


Here the conversation was enlivened by a very absurd incident. Am 
the guests was a rough old commissary general, who was exceedingly deaf. A 
merchant, a vulgar acquaintance of Channing, taking pity on his infirmity, sat 
he old gentleman, tak. 


ing up his trumpet, asked his friend why his wife was not of the party. 


* One of ‘ our brats’ is ill,” replied the merchant. 

Then I know how to pity you,” said the commissary. “ ‘I'hey are a great 
jnuisance. I am plagued to death with them, i have so many.” . 
“It has the creup,”’ answered the other, raising his voice. 

“A coop!” replied the deaf man; * that is not a bad idea if you eould only 
to coax them into it, but I never could.” 

“They have nearly eat me out of house and home.” 

* How shocking !”’ said the other in great amazement. «“ Shocking, sir!’ he 
continued, becoming animated with his subject; “there never was anything 
like it m the world. But I'll tell you how to get rid of them quietly. Don’t 
use arsenic, because you might poison yourself, but steep some bread in prussic 
acid, and give them as much vf that as they can eat, and you will soon find a 
difference in your baker’s and butcher's bill | can tell you.” 

** What in the world,” asked the merchant, with unfeigned astonishment, 
you talking of!” 

* Rats, to be sure,”’ was the answer. 

‘And I was telling you,” rejoined the other, slowly, distinetly, and loudly, 
that one of my children had the croup.” 

The effect was electrical; everybody was convulsed, except the unruifled 
aide-de camp, who contented himself with merely observing,— 

How very good!" 

Here the governor's me were announced, which was a signal for the 
breaking up of the party. The play was now concluded, and the actors with. 
drew to their homes; but there was an afterpiece enacting elsewhere, the hu- 
mour ef which was broader than was agreeable either to the host or his guests, 
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Channing escorted his company to the hall, where were deposited their cloaks'| ‘I think,” I replied, “that there is an uncommon affinity between himself 
and wrappings, but led the governor and his staff into his study, where they and his name. He belongs to one of the oldest families in England. He is 
had disrobed. ‘The door, though shut, was not closed sufficiently for the ac-, of Saxon origin, and in the German language his name signifies Blockhead. 
ey tion of the lock, and pushing it open, he found to his amazement another There is no harm in him; indeed, there is no harm in an empty room; but 
we ** thett,” enjoying themselves infinitely more than that which had been assem-! the air is apt to be so uncomfortably cold as to induce you to withdraw from it 
bled in the drawing-room. The black cook had belted on the governor's sword, a$ soon as possible.” 

and decorated her woolly head with his military hat and p!umes, which she ‘* But Trotz?” he inquired. 

wore jauntingly and saucily on one side; while three black, supernumerary ser-_ “ He,” I remarked, “ is probably descended from some low retainer on the 
vantmen, who had been hired for the day, having mounted those of the two Dummkopf estate, for his name is also Saxon, and signifies Insolence. In the 
He aides and the military secretary, were dancing a reel, with their arms a-kimbo, olden time most names had a pertinent meaning, and both these people seem to 
‘aa to the great amusement of a bov who hummed a tune (in an under-tone for have inherited the qualities to which they are indebted for their ancestral cog- 
them), and beat time with his fingers on the crown of his master’s hat.. So ‘homen.” 

wholly engrossed were they with their agreeable pastime, that they did not im- “I quite agree with you,” he said, “in your estimate of them; and Sir 
mediately notice our entrance. I shall never forget the appearance of the! Hercules, I fear, will add another name to the long list of governors whose 
cook when she first discovered us. She stood instantly still in her dancing at- personal staff have rendered themselves and Government-house distasteful to 
titude, her feet widely extended, and her fists resting on her hips, as if sudden- the public. But come with me to the study, and let us have a glass of whis- 
ly petrified. Her eyes enlarged rapidly in size, while all the colour fied from key-punch and a cigar, for it is not often we have the pleasure of seeing you 
them, and they assumed the appearance of two enormous pieces of chalk. Her at Halifax.” : 

mouth which was partly open, exhibited a long transverse streak of ivory; and When we were quietly ensconced in this snuggery, he passed his hand slow- 
the strong contrast of black and white in her face would have been extremely ly and strongly over his face, as if to repress a feeling of pain and said,— 
ludicrous, had it not also been very fearful. Her nostrils, like those ef an af-| ‘My good friend, Barclay, pray do not let the folly of this day lower me in 
frighted horse, expanded themselves to their utmost extent ; and respiration your estimation. This is no idle vanity of either myself or my wife. I am 
and animation seemed wholly suspended, when she suddenly sprang up from the contented with the sphere in life in which Providence has placed me ; and am 
floor perpendicularly nearly two feet, and screamed out,— far happier in it than I ever can be in one for which I am not qualified, either 

*- Gor-ormighty, de gubbenor !” by my talents or previous habits. But I have acquired a large property, and 

Instantly the hats flew with the rapidity of shuttlecocks on to the table, and have an only son, to whom, with the blessing of God, I intend to give as g 
the usurpers of the trappings of royalty sought safety in immediate flight. But jan education as this country can afford. I am anxious, therefore, to acquire a 
the poor cook, in her hasty and discomfited retreat, forgot the swoid, and stum- certain position for his sake, for which [ am willing to pay the penalty, the first 
bling over it pitched forward and struck with great violence against the stomachof |painful instalment of which you have seen produced to-day. 1am not such a 
‘Trotz, whom she overthrew in her fall, and rendered speechless from the weight blockhead as not to know that I am unacquainted with the modes and usages 
of her body, and nearly insensible from the concussion of his head against the of society, and that I am, what some people have been so anxious to inform me 
marble column that supported the mantelpiece. A shout of laughter from a vulgar man. But thank God,” he said, rising from his chair, and standing 
every one present followed this summerset, in which the voice of the good na- with an erect and proud bearing, “I have also the good sense to know and to 
tured governor was most conspicuous, for there is but little use in having aides-| feel, that on this occasion, with the exception of the governor himself, we 
de-camp living at your expense if you cannot occasionally enjoy a joke at ‘have entertained a far more vulgar party from Government-house than our- 
theirs. Even Lord Edward smiled at the ignoble overthrow of his coadjutor, selves.” 
and said,— i _“ Spoken like yourself, my friend,” I said ; * and now for the punch and the 

«“ How very good!” | cigars.” 

Trotz was seriously injured, and for awhile unable to recover his breath, | Alas! poor Channing is since dead, and his son, who inherited his fortune, 
and, of course, even to attempt to rise, or toremove the superincumbent weight) inherited also his sound good sense and excellent qualities. His father fulfilled 
of the unsavory cook; while the unfortunate and affrighted woman, catching, his intentions as to his education, and sent him to King’s College, Windsor, 
the contagion of the general laugh, was seized with hysterics, and grinned hor- where, under the paternal instructions of its excellent principal,* he was made 
ribly over the prostrate ‘I'artar, whom she had so unwillingly made a captive. 4 seholar and a gentleman. He is now one of the greatest ornaments of the 
The first intelligible ejaculation of ‘I'rotz was that he was poisoned; and he bar in the colony; and, if he think proper to do so, can “ ask a governor to 
called, with many oaths and impreeations, for instant aid to preserve his life. \dine’’ without occasioning a remark. 

This only excited fresh merriment, and awakened anew the almost convul-, 


sive shrieks of the sable artiste, who, meanwhile, refreshed her nearly inani-| 
mate victim with the balmy air of a breath redolent of gin and raw onions, with 
which she supported her strength and spirit on days of great exertion like the 
present. Poor creature! though deeply versed in the mysteries of her art, she 
was not well read. Her knowledge was derived from experience, and not from. 
books ; and she knew not that Swift had cautioned cooks,— 
* But lest your kissing should be spoil'd, 

The onion must be throughly boil’d.”_ | 

A blow on the ear from the unmanly fist of the prostrate aide de.camp oper- 
ated like a draught of water on spasmodic hiccup; it cured her hysterics im- 
mediately, and restored her to her senses. Raising herself on her knees, which 
in her haste she planted on his stomach, and again nearly endangered his life, 
she arose and fled from the room. ‘Trotz now managed to get upon his feet, 
and putting one hand to the back of his head made the agreeable discovery of 
a large contusion, and the other to his hip, was not less annoyed to find a rent 
of sufficient size to admit of a far freer action of his limbs. ‘The presence of) 
the governor repressed the repetition of language that had already shocked the 
religious ears of Channing, but he rendered his indignation quite intelligible by 
signs and low mutterings. After enveloping himself in his cloak, he drew out 
a cambric handkerchief and placed it over his head, and then taking up his hat 
looked at it and shuddered (as a man labouring under hydrophobia does at the 
sight of water), and arranged it so that it should not contaminate his hair. As, 
soon as the governor descended the steps and was out of hearing, Trotz, be | 
tore he left the hall, said aloud,— te 

« Dummkopf, this is too bad! If the governor chooses to perform a part in 
the vulgar farce of High Life Below Stairs to make himself popular, you may 
attend him if you like, but | won’t.” 

« How very good !” were the last words of the party heard within the walls) 
of the mansion that night. . | 

Channing, though he could not help laughing at the absurd scene in the stu-| 
dy, was hurt and mortified at the occurrence. He felt that it might be told to 
his disadvantage and subject him to ridicule ; but he consoled himse!f with the 
reflection that it was one for which he was not answerable, and might have! 
happened anywhere else. It was also a comfort to him to think that ‘l'rotz was, 
the only man injured by it, and that it might be considered not an inapt retribu- 
tion for his insolence. On the whole he was gratified, not at the occurrences of 
the day, but that the day was over, and an important object gained and a disa._ 
greeable duty performed. He knew that he who passes securely over the shoals 
and the alarming eddies of a rapid and dangerous river, has more reason to re- 
joice at his safety, than grieve over any little damage his bark may have sus- 
tained. 

He therefore returned to the drawing-room with acheerful face. Both him-| 
self and his wife breathed freer, like people relieved from the weight of an op- 
pressive burden. Patting his wife affectionately on her shoulder, he said,— 

« Well, Betsey, notwithstanding some blunders and mistakes, I think it went 
off very well on the whole, as lawyer Reynard said when he returned from the 
funeral of his wife.” Then passing his arm round her waist, he observed to me’ 
(whom he had requested to remain),— art 

« Doesnt she look well to-night, Barclay? I never saw her look better since 
the day we first 

«« Don’t talk foolish!y, Channing !” said his partner, disengaging herself from 
his embrace, but looking well pleased with the compliment (for ladies of a cer- 
tain age never hear with indifference that time has dealt leniently with their 
charms). ‘ Don’t talk foolishly! I am afraid you have taken too much wine 
to-night !” 

He then turned to me, and rubbing his hands, he said,— | 

«« Well, Barclay, that is a very nice, sensible, affable old man, the governor. 
Ishe not! What do you think of Lord Edward Dummkopf!” 


THE POLITE ARTS, USEFUL AND PRACTICAL. 
BY JOHN CARROLL BRENT. 
No. 5 
My last essay was principally devoted to the subject of Galleries of Art. I 
remarked as the result of comparison instituted between authors and _prin- 
ters on the one side, and Artists on the other, that Libraries were the king- 


\doms of the former, Galleries the theatre of the latter. 
‘amples of royal and public encouragement of the Arts in Europe, and express 

led a hope and conviction, that, in the course of time, the same wise and pa- 
\triotic course would be adopted to some extent in this country. 
ithe writer who observes, * It is only by great works of public ornament and pa- 


\triotic commemoration that Art can be enabled to develope its full powers in 


ment, 


| 


I alluded to a few ex- 
I agree with 


aiding the moral and intellectual progress of society. Private liberality sel- 


dom has a higher object than the decoration of a drawing room. The public 


patronage which enables the Artist to depict great actions and to perpetuate 
‘noble examples, is the most splendid, permanent, and honorable to a great and 
‘enl ightened nation.” 

| Itis, therefore, under the conviction of this capacity of public encourage- 

iment, and the insufficiency of private taste and liberality, in the matter of the 
\Fine Arts, that [ always hail as a good omen any enterprise such as the one 
‘recently commenced in our sister City of Baltimore, and which, I trust, will 
‘be crowned with complete and lasting success. [ allude to the address rece nt- 
‘ly published, proceeding from some of its wealthiest and best citizens, and pro- 
| posing to erect a building for the accommodation of the Maryland Historical So- 
‘ciety, a Giallery of Fine Arts, the Baltimore Library Committee and a Reading 


‘Room. The Lot and Building will cost about $25,000. Iwas still more pleas - 
jed to learn that the Committee appointed to receive subscriptions have report- 
ied to the Society the collection of $16,000 ; thus proving that the project is 
/popuiar, and in a good way to consummation. Boston, Salem, New York and 
|Philadeiphia have already given the Monumental city good example in these 
things, and its citizens deserve great praise for their eflort at imitation. 

i think it can be safely asserted that no citizen or stranger leaves the Capi- 
tol or Hal) of the Exploring Expedition in the Patent-office, after having seen 
and reflected upon the paintings and sculpture there exhibited, without feeling 
‘some pride that our Government has spared some money to the Arts ;—withont 
gaining some taste for such matters, and knowledge about the history of his 
own country, or of the world. Do not the historical subjects which have been 
put upon canvas by Trumbuil, Weir and Chapman,—those illustrated by the 
ichisels of Greenough, Persico, Causici, and Capellaus, convey some instruc- 
‘tion to the mind, whilst imparting a pleasure and a refining impulse to the 
heart! Does the spectator find more information on the subject matter of 
these productions from libraries of books, than he can obtain without trouble, 
at any time, and most agreeably, by a visit to the Capitol! No, gentlemen, 


‘no! ~The impuisive, irregular and interrupted patronage of Governmen., as 


instanced in the collections of the Fine Arts in the Rotunda, and at the Pa- 


||tent office, has produced such good fruits already towards enlightening and re - 


* The gentleman here alluded to is the Rev. Dr. Porter, who, during an exile 
of thirty years in this country, educated nearly all the clergy of this and the 
adjoining colony of New Brunswick, many of the judges, and most of the con- 
spicuous lawyers in both provinces, besides many others, who are filling various 
offices of importance, here and elsewhere, with credit to themselves and ad- 
vantage to the public. He is still living near Exeter in his native land, to which 
he retired some few years ago for the benefit of his health, carrying with him 


the respect and esteem of a people upon whom he has conferred the most in- 
calculable benefit. Should these lines meet his eyes, he will recognize the hand 


of an old pupil, who hopes that this unauthorised use of his name will find a 
palliation in the affection and gratitude that inserted it. 
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ni ; ‘lof Schierling. Lannes endeavors to gain ground to his right, throws ten regi- 
fining the community. and has been such a source of gratulation and pride to'/® g. 4 MArOWS | 

all psiciom, that it would be alike foolish and criminal to interceptthe génial ments of cuirassiets across the Laber, and advances, by Schierling, into the 


ise i f economy and retrench- plains of Eckmuhl. é 
current and ostracise improvement from a false idea of economy deh wus to 


ment. 
I hope and believe that no intelligent person in this community at least, would! force of the enemy, and that by obstinately holding the ground he was courting 
Lannes might easily force back the Austrian army upon the 


have it otherwise, or feel indifferént on the subject. I hope that no good citi- |4 great disaster. ; ; an 
zen here or elsewhere feels other than a just a ete pride in the col- Abbach, and at a later period cut it off from Ratisbon, by gaining ground and 
lection and preservation of these specimens of the Arts in our midst. It isto manceuvring by his right. ' t the di 
be hoped that no educated American will fail to be gratified that the little so The general in chief commanded a retreat, which was executed —~ e oh 
far effected has done so much good and given such general satisfaction, that || tion of Lekepoint, and took up a position on the left bank of = mat _ 
every one looks forward with some impatience and pleasurable antic‘pation to |at Falmesing and Weichenloe. The retrograde movement was effected in t 
the completion and reception of the other great works which Congress has greatest order and with inconsiderable loss. . 
commissioned Greenough, Vanderlyn, and Inman to execute for the ornament | 
of the Capitol. || 6B 

But to pacer more efficiently and durably to disseminating among the ‘concentrated, an imposing mass to attack him. j 
people pictorially the knowledge of the events, men and scenes that illustrate’ He long resisted the reiterated attacks of the enemy; but a third effort of 
our annals, asteady, active, and judicious encouragement of native and foreign |Davoust $ corps having been crowned with success, he perceived that o 
Artists must be afforded by Congress and the Nation. The original intentions. further resistance was useless. The Austrian Army turned by iis left, the Gen- 
of the enlightened founders of this city should be carried out to some extent eral in chief retreated in good order towards the Besamberg. 
at least, and Washington be made, what it is the interest of the people it should} ‘At Austerlitz, on the contrary, Napoleon having broken the centre of the en- 
be, a worthy metropolis of a growing Republic—the centre of science, refine- ‘emy’s line, separated the two wings, broke them in succession, and inflicted on 
ment, literature and taste,as well as of Government and Politics ; in aword, the allies an immense loss. 20,000 prisoners and one third of the artillery fell 
if possible, the Rome and Athens of the West. There have not been want- |into the hands of the victors, and such was the disorganization of the allied ar- 
ing those in Congress and the Executive, who, feeling an interest in these mat- mies, that the sovereigns hastened, the one to conclude a peace, the other to 
ters, and deeming the subject of importance to the country, have recently mov- lead back the wrecks of the battalions into Russia. 
ed, and warmly too, in the right direction. To such good and intelligent citi; But since the difference of material results age so great, why is not attack on 
zens much commendation is due, and public encouragement and approbation the centre of the enemy's line preferred to every other’ Because movements 
should be their spur and portion. So that, if on the one oh pre against the extremity of a line generally succeed, while attacks on the centre, 
can be persuaded to pay more attention to the Fine Arts, and the people be jon the contrary, almost invariably fail. 
made ni alive tu foote best interests and duty ; and on the other, the Smith- At the anes of Austerlitz, the attack on the allies’ centre completely suc- 
sonian Fund, still remaining unemployed and useless, be liberally and promptly \ceeded. Napoleon made himself master of the heights of Pratzen, separated the 
applied by the great and so far defaulting trustee, The United States, there will | wings, and obliged one to retreat, and destroyed the other. ‘This is an incon- 
be occasional cause ior all good citizens to congratulate each other on the move-| testable truth. Let us now investigate its cause. 
ment and to form happy anticipations of the future. At the next Session] The heights of Pratzen, were the centre of the enemy’s line, and the key 
hope then that time will be spared to discuss some of these interesting mat-|/of-the field of battle. This point, should, therefore, have been occupied in 
ters, and that there will be taste, intelligence and public spirit enough in our /force, as a natural consequence of the configuration of the ground, and under 
Executive and Congress, the one to recommend and the other to provide the| the supposition that the troops would be formed in the order most analogous to 
ways and means for taking such steps as will beautify and improve this much jthe topographical advantages, as is usually the case on such occasions, 
neglected metropolis, and thus disseminate, as from a bountiful and tee If the heights of Pratzen had been well defended, and Napoleon had sustained 

n my next i willsay a few words more on this su ject, or the purpose 01 was too strongly posted to hope for success on that side. 

proving the inadequacy of private means to the end in view, and will rebuke But for this very reason, that in a topographical point of view, the right was 
in strong but proper terms the practice among those who claim to be friends of) the weakest, and the left the strongest point, and that tactically considered, 
Art, of encouraging picture dealers and auctioneers of imported and so styled ithe centre was the most important part of the line,—the allies should have con- 
antique rubbish instead of distributing their money and appreciation for the |centrated the majority of their forces between Pratzen and Dworoschna, with 
benetit of native and living genivs and industry. ‘their reserves behind Blasovitz. The allied army was, on the contrary, divided 


‘\into six colums. Three were directed towards the left between Fellnitz and 
ON THE NEW EMPLOYMENT OF ARTILLERY 


‘\the Chateau de Sokolnitz, the three others were nearly all engaged upon the 
AND THE REVOLUTION IT IS DESTINED TO PRODUCE IN THE (right, towards Dworoschna ; whilst the fourth, under Count Kollowroth, oceu- 


SYSTEM OF MODERN TACTICS. 
BY LT. GENERAL OKOUNEF, AIDE DE CAMP TO THE EMPEROR OF ALL THE 
RUSSIAS. 
** Qui veat la paix doit se preparer a la gnerre.”"—Napoleon. 

An attentive study of the varying phrases of the great battles of modern wars 
will convince the intelligent military reader that the most frequent— nay I may 
almost say that the only means employed by generals to obtain victory, have 
been movements of conrersion. 

A flank turned—a demonstration to take his line in reverse and intercept his 
retreat, compels the enemy to abandon the field of battle. 

That movements of conversion have always been the means of victory, I re- 
ally admit, but at the same time it will not be denied that these operations have 
never produced the éofal route of an army, and the loss of its materiel, vicissi- | 
tudes that are generally the signal results of its complete defeat. 1t is a proof, 
that by turning an enemy’s flank, he may be compelled to abandon the field, | 
but he is seldom disorganized to a degree involving a heavy loss both in men’ 
and materiel; and why! Because a general-in-chief who finds one of his 
flanks turned, and who possesses insufficient means to resist the hostile inten. 
tions of his adversary, prefers a permanent retreat in good order, to the disad- 
— of allowing the enemy to finish a movement, the forerunner of a grand 

efeat. 

Such a retreat is executed in good order, with the exception of some fortui- 
tous cases of rare occurrence, because every part of the line of battle, being well 
connected, reciprocally supports each other, and may, therefore, vigorously de- 
fend the ground they are abandoning. 

Grand defeats on the contrary, are achieved by breaking the centre. Thus 
the two wings of an army separated, a disorderly flight ensues, which soon de- 
generates into a complete disorganization. Such complete routes are, however, 
of rare occurrence ; because an attack on the centres, and the separation of the 
two wings, has always beei.a difficulty which has sported with the profoundest 
combinations of the greatest generals, and the valor of the most powerfully con 
stituted armies. 

I shall now support my assertion by historical facts, to illustrate the different) 
material resulis produced by these two opposite modes of attack, and conclude’ 
by enumerating the great difficulties of the latter. 

At the batiles of Eckmuhl, Wagram, and Austerlitz, the differences were 
unequivocally evident. 

At the first Napoleon having abandoned to Bessieres and Oudinot the pur- 
euit of the army beyond the Iser, rapidly countermarched with the remainder 
of his forces to support Davoust, who was engaged with the Archduke Charles 
The vanguard of the army, composed of Wurtemburgers, attacked the Aus- 
trans near Puckhausen, and carried that post. The French form in order of 
battle in front of that village, and advance towards the Laber, in the direction 

* Most, if uotall of your readers are aware that av act to establish the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion was passed the 10th August 1846 ;—that the Board of Regeuts and their able Secretary 
have beea actively engaged since that time in organizing the lnstitate, and providing for the 
erection of the necessary buildings &¢.—that Mr. Reawick, of your City, has been selected as) 
the Architect, his plan adopted and a contract for said buildiugs made with competent and re- 
sponsible persons ; aud finally that the first of vext moath is the day assigued for the laying! 
of the corner stone with appropriate ceremonies, } 

Thus has the initiative been taken towards the beautifying and im royement of this me-| 
tropolis alladed to in my preceding Essay, and it is to be hoped that thi: great public move-| 
ment will prove bat the opening wedge to others in the same direction, aud that in due time,! 
it may be our good fortune to witness some of the salutary results, and gather some of the, 
fruits produced by ths Tree of Knowledge, planted in a genial soil and climate ; selected as 
the Seat of Government for this Free Couatry by the patriotism and foresight of the great an 
good Washingtoa. 


pied Pontovitz. 

The centre was thus almost uncovered, for the allies had the imprudence to 
dream of victory by attacking with their left. A fatal delusion, which caused 
\their defeat : for when Soult marched against the heights of Pratzen, he found 
them undefended, and carried accordingly, almost without firing a shot, 
ithe key of the position. Never, perhaps, was so important a point so cheaply 
\purchased. At a later period of the day they attempted to retake them; but 
lall the efforts of the allied troops, under Kamenskoi, Rottermund, and Ju- 
rezek, were fruitless. Soult had brought up his artillery, and held fast his 

round. 
' After this first success, Bernadotte and Soult gained ground in the direction 
of Blascovitz and Krzenovitz, and forced the right, already vigorously attacked 
by the corps of Lannes and Murat, to precipitately abandon its position between 
Dworeschna and Krug 

The right flank under the Prince of Bragation, succeeded in effecting its re- 
treat, although with much loss upon Krzenovitz ; but the fate of the left was 
widely different. Hotiy engaged in the direction of Fellnitz, it was too far ad- 
vanced to follow the retrograde movement of the centre, and was in consequence 
cut off, and almost annihilated. 

At Aspern, the Archduke Charles, by approaching the Lobau, had greatly 
contracted his adversaries’ field of battle. ‘To nuetralize this movement, Na- 
poleon attempted to breac h the cenire of the Austrian line. 

He accordingly threw forward twelve regim 2nts of cuirassiers, who deployed 
between Aspern and Essling, and dashed at headlong speed against the corps of 
Hohenzollern and Beliegrade. ‘Iwo regiments of cavalry of these corps were 
put to flight, but *he infantry held their ground. 

Formed in close columns of battalion, they repulsed the reiterated charges 
of the French cavalry, and by a steady well directed fire, threw them into dis- 
order. Profiting by this circumstance, the Austrian Infantry attacked with 
the bayonet, and forced them to retire. In the meantime, the two regiments 
of cavalry had been rallied, pursued the retreating cuirassiers, drove them back 
on their own infantry, who were thrown into coniusion and enveloped in their 
flight. 
| Animated by this success, the Archduke assailed Aspern which was carried 
‘by Gen. Vacquaint, who maintained it throughout the day. We all know the 
important influence which the possession of this village exercised on the fate of 
she battle. 

At Wagram, Napoleon preceded his attack on the Austrian left by another 
on the centre. For this pugpose, he reinforced Massena with Macdonald's corps, 
Nansouty’s cavalry, the horse guards and 100 guns. 

Laureston established his grand battery against the village of Aderklaa. To 
cover his troops from the effect of their murderous fire Prince Lichenstein threw 
back his right by a pivot on his left, whilst the French were preparing for a de- 
cisive attack. 

Marshal Macdonald advanced, under a most destructive fire, against the night 
of the grenadiers, and the left of Kollowrath, with a column of attack composed 
‘of infantry and cavalry, the grenadiers were formed in a single line. Prince 
Lichenstein who felt that so slender a line was incapable of resisting the ene- 
my’s deep column, threw back his right in the direction of Sussenbrum. He 
thus avoided the shock of his adversaries, and exposed them to the cross fire of 
his artillery, and the third corps d’armee. 

The French columns advanced nevertheless, up to the Austrian lines, which 
they hoped to break at the point of juncture of the grenadiers with Kollowrath’s 

ivision, but they were received by so steady and well directed a fire, which 


| 
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the imperialists reserved till they came within fifteen yards, that their attack), In recapitulating the properties of artillery in my treatise on the Properties 


have produced, 


failed. 


tacks. 

After these checks the French troops fell back behind their artillery. 

The last example which 1 shall offer to the reader, will be that of the battle 
of the Borodino. It is one, moreover, more extended in its application, as the 
attack which Napoleon directed against the centre of the Russian position was 
made along the whole extent of that portion of the line of battle : viz, from the 
redans thrown up to the south of Semen o vskoie, and defended by the divisions 


of Waronzof, and Neverofskoi, to the greatredoubt to the north of that village, 


occupied by the 26th division, under Gen. Paskevitch. 

Compans and Desaix attacked the redans ; Friant and Claparede, Semenov- 
skoie ; and Morand the grand redoubt ;—the first were carried, and retaken by 
the Russians, the troops in the village successfully resisted every effort of the 
enemy. The grand redoubt was stormed by Morand; but General Paske 
vitch, having rallied his troops, formed them into two columns, took, himself, 


the command of the right, giving that of the left to Colonel Savoiny, threw 


The French cavalry were not more successful in their offensive movements, | 
for, the Austrian infantry had learned, at Aspern, the art of resisting their at- 


|'and Combination of the three Arms, [ express myse!f thus :-— 

“ That it is a secondary arm which possesses a positive permanent force— 
that its properties are defensive but destructive—that its action dependant on 
the two other arms are purely preparatory.” 

But, what are the conditions of this preparatory action? What may we 
expect or require from it? What is its minimum, and what may be its maxi- 
mee! results? That is the question, In this consists the solution of the 
problem. 
| We have never yet witnessed a combat a outrance of artillery —a combat, the 

success of which was based upon the action of this arm—or in which it appear- 
_ed as the principal, and the two others as the secondary arms. Of one of these 
actions, in fact in which the last gunner and last piece are sacrificed, if neces- 
| Sary to obtain a great result. Ignorant, therefore of what its action, when a 
maximum of intensity is imparted toit, is capable of producing, we have in con- 
|| sequence hitherto greatly undervalued its real properties. But actual experience 
_has taught me to think differently on this subject. 


| 


of Field Marshal Paskevitch, Prince of Warsaw. In my conversations with 
him, on the art of battles, and on the properties of the different arms, how 


himself M lled him to retire, and re-occupied 
compe P ‘often has he not directed my whole attention to artillery? to the great re- 


work, 


‘sults he had already obtained from that arm, and those which he yet hoped to 


In following with attention the different movements of this battle, we shall ene 


perceive that the brunt took place along a place not exceeding 200 yards inex-| roe : m é 
tent, from the left redan to the grand redoubt. ‘The Russians moving up in line | mer ae the ap Grochow for the first time, and on perceiving the little 
to the succor of the points threatened or taken, succeeded in either maintaining hes ih the centre of the position, in which we imprudently were engaged for 
or retaking them. ‘The French made vain efforts to break our line, and if positie 


wards the end of the day they at last succeeded in making themselves masters) 


centre, was prevented. ; 
#: Let us now examine why out of the four attacks on the centre, which I have 


just quoted, only one succeeded whilst the three others failed. 

At the battle of Austerlits it was crowned with complete success, because 
the allies, by their unskillful dispositions courted defeat. They uncovered their 
centre. Soult experienced no resistance on the heights of Pratzen, for the sim- 
ple reason there were no troops there, and there was thus no difficulty in pierc- 
ing a point of the line of battle totally undefended. ; 

At Aspern, Wagram, and the Borodino, the French found their match, and 
were each time repulsed with enormous loss. 

After what I have advanced on the subject of attacks on the centre, consid- 
ered Ist, with reference to the material results when they succeed—and 2dly 
with reference to their successful execution—I shall venture to conclude by 
quoting an old tactical adage, the truth of which no military man will contest, 
which is, that attacks on the centre of a line of battle are the most advantageous, 
but as they are likewise the most difficult, and have hitherto succeeded only 
through the unpardonable faults of the adversary, faults upon which it would be 
absurd to calculate, they have fallen into disuse. 

Napoleon tried them several times, but almost always without success, and I 
allow that so great a general in attempting them was conscious of their ex- 
treme peril, but he made them because he had accustomed himself to think 
nothing impossible when supported by the soldiers of Austerlitz, of Jena, and 
of Friedland ! 

In order to ensure the success of an attack on the centre, parity of force be- 
tween the elements of attack'and defence, as was the case at Aspern and 
Wagram, is not suflicient. On the contrary, it requires a great preponderance 
in the offensive means employed, and this we shall find in the overwhelming 
effects of artillery, and in the means which science affords us of paralyzing the 
action of the enemy, without, at the same time, his having the faculty of op- 
posing ours. 

To discover the means of breaking the centre of a line of battle, will be a 
step towards the greatest advantage it is possible to obtain, and will produce 
an important revolution in the system of modern tactics. 

I must warn the reader that I do not insist upon a rule without exception ; 
that it is not sufficient to simply concentrate 100 guns to breach the centre of 
a line, because, as we shall presently discover, there are several indispensable 
eonditions to be observed, without which, the operation might fail. Some of 
them have reference to the enemy’s position, others again to the configuration 
of the field of battle, and to the effect which the action of the artillery might 


It also follows that it is impossible on every field to break the centre, because 
the topographical and military conditions, which we shall presently have to ex. 
amine, must be rigorously fulfilled. 

Bat once fulfilled which will certainly not be of rare occurrence, it will then 
be necessary to find the action of the artillery, and that of the other two arms, 
the means of successfully executing the operation. 

Supposing even this case an exceptional one, providedw e sometimes discover 
the means of its accomplishment, we shall always have effected an important 
change in the system at present adopted, which sets its face against attacks on 
the centre, as pregnant with too great difficulties, and almost always resulting 
in defeat. 

Considerations on Artillery——Each arm, considered separately, or in its 
combination with the others, is an element of victory. But that supremacy 
must be accorded to that, the action of which produces the most decisive re- 


sults. 


of the great redoubt, the redans, and Semenovskoie, the grand misfortune, the have placed fifty guns on these heights, and would soon have dislodged the 


enemy.” 

Sixty to eighty pieces of cannon, assembled, en masse, well placed, ard 
well served, are, in his opinion, the true principle of victory. Having so of- 
ten witnessed the overwhelming effects of artillery, he profitted, at a later pe- 
riod, by his experience, and artillery has become ior the battle field his favorite 
arm. 

What he advanced he has practically demonstrated, and I am enabled to 
speak of it from personal experience. 

These artillery actions, a outrance, it is true, entail on it an immense loss, 
both in men and horses. At the assault of Warsaw, out of three hundred guns 
brought into action, we lost in killed and wounded about forty superior and sub- 
altern officers, besides one hundred killed, three hundred wounded, and eight 
hundred and fifty horses. 

In comparing this loss with that which the artillery ordinarily experiences, 
more than one man may question such an application of this arm. But at the 
Borodino did we not lose 48,000 men ! 

Now, { would ask, in the scales of humanity, where is the difference between 
an infantry soldier, the trooper, and the artlileryman’? In my eyes, they are 
equal, for they are men. It is only, therefore, to provide the means of com- 
pensating the artillery for its great losses, to prevent its inaction, and this to 
me does not appear very difficult. 

Let the infantry and cavalry furnish the number of artillerymen requisite ; the 
former for the foot, the latter for the horse artillery. These two arms may easi- 
ly form nurseries that will repair the casualties of action, and always render the 
artillery effective for the field. 

It is, in fact, one of those neans, the fruit of the education of the soldier, 
easy in its education, and upon which it is unnecessary to descant. 

Two different methods will attain the great results which we may expect 
from any arm— 

Ist. Its education. 

2d. Its employment. 

The effects of artillery are so destructive, that its skilful employment must 
produce immense results on the fate of battles ; for, by diminishing frightfully 
the enemy’s numbers, by breaking the compactness of his masses, or the conti- 
guity of his line of battle, it facilitates the action of the other arms, accompan- 
1es them in their offensive movements, impartsto them a positive force, and 
shares in their laurels. 

Thus, in speaking of the effects of artillery, I have advanced, that they may 
be considered under several different points of view :— 

ist. It may paralyze, or even arrest, an offensive movement which may have 
been made with too much impeiuosity. 

2d. It covers the deployment of troops. 

3d. Their retrograde movements. 

4th. It produces a unsteadiness in the enemy’s lines, and facilitates the ac- 
tion of the other arms. 

Sth. Lastly, it greatly augments the impulsive force of an attack. 

Convinced by my own experience, acquired during the Polish campaign, and 
more particularly at the assault of Warsaw, I will now add a sixth property, 
which is the basis of my present work, and which will consist— 

6th. In shattering the enemy's battalions, and in preparing the action of the 
other arms, so as to facilitate the rupture of the centre of his line of battle 
which will destroy or interrupt their tactical contiguity, and become the pre 
liminary of a complete defeat. 

_ Hitherto the part of artillery has been confined to the production ofa waver- 
ing in the enemy’s line ; but here the problem assumes a more complicated as. 
pect, for the question is not to effect on some point of the enemy’s line one of 
those breaches, the consequences of which are easily repaired by moving up 


Of all the errs employed in modern warfare, that one, the properties of which 
are suscep!...< of improvement, is artillery. However we may waste our in- 
genuity in speculating on cavalry and infantry, we shall never substitute any-, 
thing better than the tirelock and bayonet for the one—the lance, the sabre, the) 
horse for the other. ‘l’beir armament having attained the term of its perfection, | 
«ll that yet may be done for these two arms is to invent some new evolution of) 
tactics, but no change can be effected in their impulsive force, which is not o 
case with artillery ; for when once Congreve rockets, and more especially 
Schrapnel shells shall have been brought to perfection, they will impart so de- 
structive a force to artillery, that this arm may become the very scourge of hu- 
manity. 

In an inquisitive and scientific age, like the present, this perfection will un-, 
doubtedly be obtained ; and without arrogating to myself the gift of vaticination, 
i am persuaded that the day will come when the art of battles will be based up- 
on the the effects of artillery, which will henceforth from a secondary, become 
the principal arm of modern arms. 

It the two inventions in question have so rapidly succeeded each other, there 
is no reason why the human mind should remain stationary in the career ofdis- 
covery ; and artillery being the only arm susceptible of improvement, it is nat~ 
urally towards it, that the attention of men of science will be directed, 


one or two battalions from the reserve, and against which, an offensive 


‘|movement leads to no results; but, an immense gap, which interrupts the 


contiguity of the lines, breaks the masses which form them, and robs them 


of that tactical ensemb/e, without which, an army cannot long maintain its po- 
sition. 


The duties, which I impose on artillery are, without doubt, as glorious, as 
they are difficult! they repose upon several elements, which form the basis 
of its success, and which are its properties—education and employment in ac- 


tion. 
To avoid repeating what I have already advanced in the Examen Raisonne, 


‘I shall make but a few observations upon the two first points, and pass to a more 


elaborate consideration of the third. 

In reflecting on the education of artillery, I shall place, in the first rank, the 
| accuracy of its fire, and the rapidity of its movements, The ce- 
lerity with which the Bombardiers will load and fire, their accuracy of pointing, 
and the rapidity of their movements, will constitute the most important ele- 
ments of that part of their exercises. 

Too much attention, cannot, however, be paid to the accuracy of the fire ; 
the fate of a battle—of a nation—may often opead upon it. Objects of such 


| I here invoke the testimony of one of the greatest captains of the age, 
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arm. 
I shall consider it under several different categ ories— 
Ist. The division of artillery in the line of battle. 
2d. The positions it will occupy. 
3d. Its concentration en masse. 
4th. The tactical objects assigned to it. 


| Fifteen paces are generally the interval between guns in action. But in or- 
| der to obtain a pee! concentration of fire we shall reduce this interval to 
then see if nature will refuse us a sufficient space for that 


enced military man cast but a glance upon the fields of battle occupied by 
modern armies, and he will admit, that it would be absolute folly to maintain, 
that alorg the immense extent of ground which an army of 120,000 men occu- 
| pies, that a space of 632 yards, fit for the position of 80 pieces of artillery, 


It is on the talent with which all these conditions may de fulfilled that the could not be found. 


success of artillery will depend, and that we may look for those results which 


it is destined to produce. 


I willeven say more. Let us consider the question at its maximum point. 
| Let us make our calculation for a battery of 100 guns, and we shall find that 


The gravity of the consequences enhances the importance of the principle, 792 yards will amply suffice tor their position. This also proves that the con- 
and imposes on me the necessity of consecrating to each of these four subjects centration of so formidable a mass occasivns no insurmountable difficulties, and 


a separate article. 


| that fields of battle upon which the numerous armies of modern times are ac- 


On the Division of Artillery in the Line of Battle.—I shall assign two distinct} customed to maneeuvre, always present a space of 632 yards for the position 


duties to the artillery of an army pre to fight a general action. 


Ist. To defend the approaches of the line of battle, 


| of artillery. 


by opposing all The configuration of the ground may, I admit, oppose far greater difficulties 


| than this, that would infallibly defeat our project were we not to judiciously se- 


the efforts of th to break the tactical contiguity of the masses oppos- 
| lect the points for effecting the breach, and were we to base the success of our 


ing it. 


movement. 


2ndly. ‘To effect a gap in the enemy’s line, preparatory to an offensive, operation upon the concentration alone of 100 guns in one battery. ‘These 


difficulties are the sinuosities and other accidents of the enemy’s position, be- 


These two cases will form a principle, not for the partial action of artillery,| hind which he may shelter himself, or which may serve as point’s d’appui to 
such as the defence ofa village, a height, &c, but to its action considered his troops, such as heights, villages, enclosures, aud even woods of a small cir- 


with reference to the great tactical combinations of a general action. 


on this employment of the artillery that I shall base its repartition in the line of 


It is up- cumference ; and the reasons are very simple. 


We can only calculate on having effected a breach in the enemy's line but 


battle, the positions [ shall assign to it, and the mode of employing it, with re- at the moment that we have driven his troops from their post, and taken pos- 


ference to the strength of the batteries, and the most favorable moment for its 


decisive action. : 
1 shall except every isolated case, confining myself to the means which ensure 


victory. ‘Thus i shall merely dweli on the concentration of great masses, for 


‘session of it. This being allowed, the duty of the artillery has but one object 
| —the destruction of the enemy's troops. What results, in fact, should we at- 
| tain, if we inconsiderately wasted our projectiles on masses completely shel- 

tered by the difficulties of the ground? An enemy out of sight is with 


they alone can achieve the immense results which I propose to discuss in the eae reached, and very little loss is inflicted on him by firing at ran- 
k. all th termine th ition of artillery, in order, dom. 
These difficulties of the ground are attended by another serious inconveni- 


that its masses may be— 
Ist. In harmony with the order of battle. 
2d. With the object which it is proposed to attain. 
‘The latter case can only be effected by fresh troops towards the close of the 


‘ence—that of breaking the contiguity of the lines in their offensive movements ; 
for when once a breach has been effected, and the defenders are com- 
pelled to abandon their position, it will then become necessary to move forward 


day, and exclusively refers to the reserve. It is therefore between the lines of 4% imposing mass of every arm—Ist. ‘To complete the disorganization of the 


battle and the reserve that a mass of artillery must be concentrated, and of the 
heaviest calibre. 


Ihave laid it down as a rule, that the duty of the artillery of reserve was difficult 


retiring battalions; 2nd. To occupy the ground abandoned. ‘To engage the 
attacking mass, all the movements of which must be perfectly unfettered on a 
prey which presents to,the enemy so many facilities to re-form, would 


to succor those points of the lines of battle, compromised by the enemy, to be to ris the successful issue of a question almost decided, and bring on an 
follow the two other arms in their offensive movements, and to support their €2gagement upon ground on which we shall have arrived with our lines in dis- 


action. 

The reader will now be convinced that I assign to the action of artillery 
of reserve, a much greater latitude. As it will contain all the true elements 
for fulfilling my intention, its repartition must be subjected to some alteration. 

The velocity with which it may move on the point, where its presence may 


be necessary, will be no longer the most important condition, for the rupture of 


one or more points of the enemy’s lines. This maneuvre is not an unforeseen 
contingeney, but the result of the isctical combinations of the battle. Our 
attention therefore will be directed to the strength and calibre of the bat- 
teries. 


A battery of eighty to a hundred pieces is indispensable to effect a breach, so 


as to destroy the tactical contiguity of the masses composing a line of battle. 
The artillery of the lines, having a distinct duty to perform, are generally dis 
seminated on different points, and thus their isolated position mcapacitates 
them from fulfilling the exigencies of the new duty that I assign to this arm. 
We must seek it therefore in the reserve, and so compose it that it may 
possess all the requisite elements for the attainment of the object we have in 
view. 

Accordingly we shall assign one-third of the pieces present on the field as 


the complement of the reserve, and shall even raise it to four-ninths whenever 


the number of guns exceeds two hundred. 

I base this calculation upon the important duties which the reserve will have 
to fulfil, and on which I shall descant at length when I come to consider the 
action of artillery. 

As to calibre, I think, in order to harmonize it with the great results we 
propose to obtain, that a preference must be given to 12-pounders. ‘The du- 
ties of the artillery of the lines of battle being purely defensive, and not being 
of the same importance on every point, do not require a very large proportion 
of guns of heavy calibre. 


hen once the point for effecting a breach shall have been selected, the at- 


tention of the General-in-Chief must then be absorbed by preparing the means 
for its successful execution. This will greatly depend on the artillery seizing 
the initiative on the point in question ; thus we shall assign to the artillery of 
the lines of battle a certain nuinber of heavy guns, which will be directed upon 
the decisive points, in order that the enemy’s fire may not, before the arrival of 
the artillery of reserve, acquire a preponderance that would be fatal. 

But not to anticipate upon all these developements, I shali conclude by lay- 
ing it down as a general maxim, that in assigning to the reserve one-third or 
even four-ninths of the guns brought into the field, preference must be given 
to the heaviest calibres. ” 
h On the Poeitions of Artillery.—The positions of Artillery must be consid. 
ered under three different points of bearing :— 

Ist. The ground. 
2nd. The fire. 
3rd. The order of battle. 

In the present thesis it is not proposed to advocate any change in the se- 
cond ; it is to the first and third that I shall devote a few observations. 

A consideration of the highest importance, to which [ shall direct all the at. 
tention of the reader, is not to intercept the fire of the artillery when it defends 


an important point, and to make the positions of the batteries drawn from the) 


reserve dependent on that of the lines. It will be chosen with reference 
to the ground already occupied, and the position of the pieces placed in bat. 


As it is the centre which we to break, an enfilade fire will be difficult 
of execution : in a cross-fire we shall find readier means for attaining our ob- 
ject, resulting from the position of the pieces in a concave arc. 

The fire of a battery being the surest means of solving this problem, the 
sinuosities of the ground, it will be objected, will oppose difficulties to the 
aa of a numerous artillery in position. But this objection I deny, and 

are my reasons, 


| order, and which, moreover, presents here and there but a few spots on which 
| we could engage with adecided advantage. In fact, these difficulties would 
seriously oppose the mode of attack I propose te adopt. 
| It must be laid down, therefore, as a general rule never to establish our prin- 
cipal battery in such a position that our projectiles ae thrown away against 
_ natural or artificial obstacles which cover the enemy’s troops. 1 would, on the 
| contrary, be the infallible means of defeating our object. I shall, therefore, 
establish as a principle the necessity of selecting for the position of our artil- 
|lery a space of ground that slightly commands the enemy’s position, and which 
‘has on its front neither villages, hillocks. inclosures or woods. 
The enemy must, in fact, be perfectly uncovered, in order that every shot may 
‘tell. 
| Should such an advantageous position exist between the ground occupied by 
the two armies, it must never be lost sight of; nevertheless, it would be im- 
prudent to oceupy it before the decisive moment shal] have arrived. We 
| should thereby develope our intentions and concentrate the action on the very 
point from whence it is imperative to divert the enemy’s attention, in order that 
‘the possession of it may not become too difficult and too costly. 
| An engegement a outrance upon the point selected for the position of our ar- 
\tillery would be inevitable, should the enemy seize the initiative and occupy it 
| in force. These points which fulfil all the topographical and military condi- 
_ tions on which I insist, where a breach may be attempted with every hope of 
‘success, are rarely to be found. In fact, the ground on which armies decide 
‘their differences are often so perplexing, that a field of battle scarcely ever 
\presents more than one such point, and sometimes not even that. Some sac- 
‘rifice must therefore be made to obtain possession of a post on which depends 
\the decision of a battle, and even the fate of a nation. 

We must never, therefore, engage in an action of the nature of that under 
discussion, so long as the enemy's position and the configuration of the ground 
do not hold out some chance of success. Neither must we forget that such an 


operation entails on us immense sacrifices, which, it is true, are compensated 
‘by the great advantages which are obtained if crowned with success, but which, 
‘on the other hand, are absolutely thrown away if we rush headlong, and with- 
_ out reflection, into an enterprise where the topography of the country and the 
| position of the enemy leave us no hope of suecess. 
A MEXICAN REVOLUTION. 
If any respect was ever paid in this country to Mexico, it has long since dis- 
appeared. No nation on the face of the earth becupies at this moment so 
low a position. The people, it is evident, cannot govern themselves ; they 
|have neither the sense to be quiet under authority, nor the ability to frame a 
government which can protect itseli from dissolution. ‘Their conduct is a cu- 
‘rious mixture of childishness and wolf-like rapacity ; but what else can be ex- 
pected from three centuries of Spanish mismanagement! The government of 
a band of robbere is as little favourable to intelligence as public and private 
virtue, 
_ Incapable of managing themselves, the Mexicans are forever breaking out 
in revolutionary tuimults ; a revolution being by them called a pronunciamiento 
|—that is, a declaration in favour of some new chief. The narrative of one 
these serio-comic events, by an eye-witness, prescets so striking a sketch of 
_ revolutionary tactics and achievements, that we shall permit him to tell his own 
‘story, premising that, having travelled for several years along the western coast 
‘of the American continent, he was well qualified to describe the proceedings 
‘of which he was a spectator. Un his way northwards he had touched at 
\Guaymas, which city he found in an uproar. “ A revolution,” he says, * had 
/broken out some days before, and the history of this is the history of all revo. 
‘lutions in Mexico ; as absurd in origin, and contemptible in result, as they are 
original in detail. 

«The commandant of the plese, General Tobar, was an old soldier, active 
and crafty, who, having been for several years engaged in pacifying tbe native 
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importance must not be lightly judged, it would be absolute treason to sacri- : 
fice them to any minor consideration. if 
As to the employment of artillery, that requires a more extensive develop | 
ment, and which must be in ratio to the important duties I impose on that purpose. I 
The minimum of the guns to be brought into position being 80, the ground 
they will occupy will require aa extent of 632 yards. Now, let any experi- 
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tribes, beeame weary of constramed inaction. The fame of the president Santa! round a massive table drinking and gaming. A thick smoke from the numer- 
Anna, the man of pronunciamientos and counter-pronunciamientos, preventad ous pipes increased the obscurity of the apartment, dimly lighted by a few long- 
him from sleeping. As it is always glorious for a Mexican to pronounce for or wicked candles. A tall man, with strongly-marked features and dark eyes, 
against his rulers, Gereral Tobar declared against the president as soon as he|/and whose bushy whiskers reached to his mouth, rose on my entrance. 
heard of his downfall. Such an event deranged all the general's plans, and), ‘ Weleome, Senor Frenchman, for there are no serviles in your nation” 
delayed their execution. ‘To get rid of his vexation, he mounted his horse,!| Welcome! Bring aglass.” 
and gave himself up with more spirit than ever to his favourable pastime. Re- | « France is a great nation,” said a voice, half-chooked with brandy, in one cor- 
clining on the broad Mexiean saddle, and supported by the massive stirrup, he’ /ner of the room, ‘ and Napoleon is a great man. How is he! 
gallopped across the plains in pursuit of the wild cattle. Singling out a bull, <1 turned at this strange question: the speaker was an old sergeant, seated 
he seized him by the hairy tuft at the end of the tail; the animal lowered his against the wall, with an enormous rapier between his knees. He did not pro. 
head to resent the insult, but his persecutor speeding by, still retaining hold bably hear my answer, for with a heavy snore his head fell forward on his breast. 
of the tail, lifted his hind quarters from the ground, and before the bull could, While I was looking at him, Casillas—for it was he who had welcomed me— 
understand the proceeding, with a rapid summerset he was left breathless on aesin spoke in the sententious style borrowed from the Indians—*“ Calumny is 
the ground. |'the lot of the poor, Senor Foreigner. 1 have been poor, but now I am power 
«The general was sometimes assisted in this diversion by his lieutenant, ful. Who will prevent my taking vengeance? Nobody! Casillas can enter 
Casillas, a soldier of fortune, intrepid and adventurous as the compunions of|| where fire enters, and reach where the wind reaches! But no; I will only 
Cortez. He was what was called in Mexico a hombre de a caballo ; that is,! avenge myself by benelits.”’ \ 
he could break a wild horse in two hours, pick up an object from the earth at} ¢ At these words the future benefactor of the state drove his dagger into the 
full gallop, throw the lasso, and knock down three enemies at once—one with |solid table with a force that made the bottles and glasses jingle he acclama- 
his sword, another with his stirrup, and the third with his horse. In the days, | tions that followed were interrupted by the arrival of a messenger with the in- 
of chivalry, he would have been a chevalier without fear, but not withont re-, ‘formation that two regiments were on their way from Arispe to put down the 
proach. Overwhelmed with debts, he was shunned alike by those who were rebels. This news threw the party into consternation; every one looked to 
his creditors, and those who dreaded being added to the number. With all, Casillas for advice. Starting up, he said, ” General Tobar must be in- 
these qualities, Casillas was only a lieutenant. General Tobar, however, con-| formed of what has happened ; which of you will ride for life or death to his 


sidered him likely to make a good partisan, and as they rode along side by side; |seat !” : i . 
after their merciless chase, he inquired abruptly of his subordinate—* Does not; * A dead silence followed this proposition, and Casillas looked round with 4 


time seem dreadfully long to you, now that the state isso quiet! For my part gloomy frown. 


{am quite tired of having nothing todo. ‘The dogs of Indians give no farther 
signs of life.”’ 

“** You have prety nearly exterminated them,’ answered Casillas, gravely : 
*I wish [ could say the same of my creditors.’ 

««*T have other subjects of complaint,’ continued the general, ‘as well as 


weariness. Is it not scandalous, on the part of the central government, to un- 
seat the excellent Senor Santa Anna? My rank is only that of a garrison-com- |! 


mandant, while I merit something better. Where is justice now-a-days! | 
am resolved either to reinstate the ex-president, or make myself governor, and 
I count upon your aid.’ 

*** When shall we march upon Mexico,’ demanded Casillas, laughing, ‘ and 
call upon the sovereign congress to make me a captain !’ 

«7 will let you know,’ replied Tobar, majestically ; ‘ meantime, Santa Anna 
forever !’ 

«« «Santa Anna or death !’ shouted Casillas ; and the two revolutionists rode 
back to Guaymas. 


«Ac soon as the scheme was concocted, confederates were found in abun- | 


dance. Casillas was embarrassed in his choice among so many friends. They 
were principally young men of distinguished families, but depraved habits, some 
well known to the alcalde and his officials as implicated in one or two assassi- 
nations. The opportunity of paying their debts at the expense of others, was 
too good to be lost, and they tiocked eagerly to Tobar's standard. The night 
preceding the execution of their project, about twenty of the party met to de- 
liberate on their proceedings. Opinions ran high ; some were for burning the 
city and slaughtering the inhabitants en masse ; others, however, opposed so 
barbarous a project, and at last a list of names was made out, whose owners 
were doomed to execution. Each man present considered it his duty to place 
on the list the name of the creditor he most feared, or the alcalde who had 
caused him most vexation. On this point Casillas kept a profound silence, as 
he did not wish for the destruction of the whole city. ‘The next proposition 
was te march upon Mexico, after having made themselves masters of the fort. 
This led to a hot discussion, One suggested that if the garrison were not to 
be massacred. a bribe might purchase their co-operation ; but there was not a 
single piastre among the whole company. ‘The final resolution was, to surprise 
the fort at daybreak, and seize the public treasure, locked up in the revenue 
chest at the custom-house. Before they separated, Tobar was named gover- 
nor of the state ; Casillas was made a captain ; each officer present rose a 
step in rank; and those who were only citizens, dubbed themselves officers. 

*» At daybreak, the conspirators, armed to the teeth, marched silently through 
the city ; and halting beneath the walls of the fort, summoned the garrison to 
surrender, with cries of * Santa Anna forever!’ ‘The troop inside slept as nen 
who had nothing to lose, and with little solicitation joined in the cry. The pro- 
nouncers were surprised at this sudden success, not knowing that the evening 
before the soldiers had sold their cartridges to compensate themselves for ar- 
rears of pay. At sunrise, the installation of the new government ‘vas known 
through the city. Some hours afterwards, General Tobar's chief officer pre- 
sented himself at the residence of the receiver-general of customs. ‘The lat- 
ter was taking his siesta in his hammock, Casillas saluted him with all the 
courtesy of a Mexican robber, and politely inquired if there was any money in 
the chest of the department. 

«Twelve thousand dollars,’ answered the official. 


«Not much,’ rejoined Casillas : ‘enough, however, to spare me the neces-! 


sity of an unpleasant duty.’ 

««« What is that !’ said the receiver-general, turning himself over in his ham- 
mock. 

«To conduct you to my chief,’ replied the soldier ; ‘ for I promised to carry 
back either the treasure or the treasurer.” 

«+ At nil events, captain, you will give me a receipt !’” 

«“¢What! Yet it is but fair. I fear only that my signature may not be very 
valuable. Ah! Senor Administrator, I have been greatly calumniated in this 
country.’ ’’ 

“ After giving Casillas the contents of the chest in exchange for his receipt,| 
the treasurer continued his siesta. ‘The captain went back laden with booty. 
which he deposited in Tobar's house, transformed for the time into the seat of 
government. At this sight the confederates broke out into shouts of triumph. 
‘There was but one opinion as to the destination of the twelve thousand dollars : 
they were to be employed for the public good. But the phrase public good 
admits of a thousand different interpretations. Every one understood it after 
his own manner, and gave his advice more or less disinterestedly, so that it be- 
came difficult to settle the question. After a long parley, it was decided, on 
the motion of Casillas, to devote the funds to repairing the gun-carriages, 
which the great heat of sun had split and rendered useless. When the meet- 
ing was over, Tobar, after investing Casillas with his au thority, rode out to his 
country-seat, after the manner of his patron Santa Anna, 

‘A few days afterwards, one of the younger members of this self elected go- 
vernment offered to introduce me to his associates at their nightly meeting in 
the old tavern of the cirny, Ina small room about a dozen men were seated 


| «I will go,” exclaimed Guttierez ; a young man of calm and modest appear- 
‘ance, who had not before spoken. 

«T want a bully, a fear nought, for the road is dangerous,” replied the captain, 
looking at the young clerk, for such was the occupation of the youth who had 
\volunteered for the journey. 

“T will go,” was all he answered ; “ I only want time to saddie my horse.” 
‘« Go, then, and luck attend you!” returned Casillas, taking him aside to 
‘give him the necessary instructions; and with a parting glass the whole party 
jseparated. 

‘In the course of a few days after this event, every trace of the twelve thou- 
isand dollars had disappeared, except Casillas’s receipt to the receiver-general. 
(Recourse was had toexactions, for the news from Arispe became more and more 
‘threatening. Tobar still remained at his country-seat, not sorry todevolve the 
lrepbnsibility of rigorous measures upon his captain. Some of the richer citi- 
zens had paid a heavy fine with tolerably good grace; but everything has an 
end, and the provisional government was at the end of its resources 

‘At this juncture a large French merchantman was telegraphed off the 
mouth of the harbour. ‘This was a piece of good fortune for the conspirators, 
as they hoped to touch the amount of duties to be paid oa the cargo. The 
following morning [| made my way to the top of ahigh hili wnich overlooked 
the port and the whole city. While looking on the ship standing slowly in, 
some one touched my arm. I turned round: it was Casillas. 

«It is Providence that sends it to us so opportunely,” he said, pointing to 
the ship, on which my eyes were still fixed. All at once the captain exclaimed, 
with a fearful imprecation, ** Confusion! What demon is spoiling the affair’ 
Look !” 

‘ A cloud of dust was visible, moving rapidly across the plains on the oppo- 
‘site side of the city, above which the red pennons on the lances of a troop of 
cavalry fluttered in the bright sunshine. 

“It is the governor-general,” said Casillas, clenching his hands. “ A day 
later, and we should have beaten ur bought him.” 

‘ Whether a courier had already brought the news to Guaymus, or from some 
other cause, we could see from the height on which we stood that there was 
an unusual stir in the city. Casillas looked on with haggard eye, but without 
moving. A few minutes afterwards, with a cry of rage, he exclaimed, dashing 
his hat to the ground, “ The cowards—the traitors—the idiots! See! they 
are disbanding! Ah! there is Guttierez on horseback: ishe going to assem- 
ble our friends! No; he is off at full gallop. Stop!" he shouted in irrepres- 
sible wrath, as though his voice could reach the fugitive. ‘ Look ! there is the 
‘brave Tobar; he at least will notran away. All is lost! he is following the 
example of Guttierez. The cowards—the traitors! legality frightens them ! 
they whom the yelling Indians could not intimidate. But 1 am there.” 

** Stull denuneing the traitors, Casillas mounted his horse, which he had tied 
to’a tree, and hurried at a furious trot down the steep decent. I followed him 
‘with my eye as he dashed along. He reached the great square in safety, where 
[ lost him in the crowd. 

‘ When | looked again, the place was empty. The governor's troops were 
just entering the city. By a singular coincidence, at the moment that the ca- 
valry deployed into the square, in company with Indian infantry armed with 
bows and arrows, the vessel, which had so greatly excited the cupidity of the 
insurgents, entered the port ; and at the same moment the last of the pro- 
nouncers—the captain—galloped from the c ity. 

‘In my subsequent peregrinations through the country, I fell in with the prin- 
cipal members of the provisional government of Guaymas, hiding in obscure 
villages, excepting one—Casillas—in whom [| felt much interested; but his — 
friends had never heard of him since the day on which his command came to 
so sudden a termination. Guttierez the clerk went back to his desk. as though 
he had forgotten all about his daring midnight ride, and his share of the pub- 
lic fands. General Tobar was more fortunate ; his rank placed him too high 
to be easily disturbed by a political storm. After a brief suspension, his com- 
|mand was restored to him; and the recollection of his pronunciamento became 
confounded with many others which have shaken, and will again shake, the ill- 
constituted government of Mexico.’ . 


LOVE AND FIDELITY. 
A TALE. 

In the autumn of 1816, a chaise drove up to the gate-way of an ancient cha- 
teau, situated near to St. Andre de Cubzac, a village in Gascony, on the road 
southward to Bourdeaux. ‘The fortunes of this chateau were remarkable. It 
had for ages been the residence of the Counts de Marcille, but at this period 
it was inhabited by no other human being than an old peasant woman, named 
Petronille, and her daughter. 

Petronille was a singular woman : she had nursed the last Count de Marcil- 
le ; and although this was now forty years ago, the lapse of time did not pre- 
vent her from still feeling towards her nursling the affection of a mother, not- 
withstanding she had not seen him since the year 1778, when the Countess 
de Marcille quitted the castle with her son to rejoin in Paris. She had re- 
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tronille, standing erect, and playing with the ribbon which held her scissors to 
her apron, ‘ it is probably because he has a right to do so.’ 

‘It is, then, the Count de Marcille?’ was returned around. 
‘ Just as you say,’ replied Petronille, bridling up her chin, and biting her 

‘He! the count ! in a black stock, worn-out coat, and shoes down at the 
heel! The count, then, returns ruined, my good Petronille '’ 

* Ruined !’ exclaimed the latter, crimsoned with anger and shame ; ‘ he re- 
tuzns no such thing.’ 

‘No such thing!’ giggled a neighbour ; ‘ where are, then, his trunks ’— 
where is his baggage !’ 

His equipages added another. 


* His horses, his liveries, his out-riders, as in the time of the late countess !”) 


- an old woman of the quarter, who had known the luxury of the Marcil- 
‘All these will arrive in time,’ answered Petronille with downcast eyes. 
‘Tell us, at least, what child that is which he held by the hand ?” 

‘ That is Mademoiselle Amelie de Marcille,’ replied Petronille proudly. 
* And the countess—what of her ?’ 
* We have lost her! But let me alone,’ added she, pretending great haste ; 


I cannot tell 
\what passed through the country-girl’s mind during the night, but as soon 
| as she heard some one stirring in the house in the morning, she went to the 
hostess 
| * Madame,’ said she, ‘ I want the address of a good boarding-school.’ 
| * Good boarding-schools are expensive,’ s»id the woman, casting a glance oi 
contempt on the slender baggage of the travellers. 

* We want not money, madame. Name the best, I pray you,’ said Margue- 
rite with that air of pride which she derived from her mother, 
| ‘In that case | would recommend to you Madame Lartigue’s, in the Fau- 
‘‘bourg du Roule, where are noble aud rich young ladies only.’ 
. Sademoiealle de Marcillz, whom | attend, is noble and rich,’ replied Mar- 
guerite. She puton Amelie’s best frock and bonnet, asked for a hackney. 
‘coach, and desired to be driven to the address named, 

* Madame,’ said Marguerite to the mistress of the boarding-school, «I bring 
lyou Mademoiselle de Marcille, Her father and mother are dead, and her only 
‘living relation, Madame de Mazans, is to be absent from France for twelve 


‘ for till the count’s people come, there are none but myself and my daughter! years; but do notbe uneasy as to payment for Mademoiselle, I will answer 


to wait on him. have to purchase provisions, and my young lady waits for 


her milk.’ Then elbowing right and left, Petronille bustles past with a look 


of great importance. 

* We can no longer speak to her,’ cried the gossips, ‘ because her count is 
arrived. One would think she was become duchess. When the castle is 
put on its old footing, with its army of valets, its horses, its carriages, there 
will be no doing with her.’ 

But aday, two days, a week passed away, and no change took place in the 
appearance of the castle. Bat for seeing the count, who was sometimes met 
alone on foot, and the little girl, whom Petronille proudly took on an airing, 
through the village, one would never have supposed that the ewner was re- 
turned. When poor Petronille, therefore, or her daughter Marguerite went 
iuto the village, there was no end to rallying them, and their pride was put to 
hard trials. {t was but too true their master was ruined. The Count and 


Countess de Marcille had lost everything but this castle in the Revolution, 


and they had escaped to the United States, where they died. Their son could 
have repaired his fortune by a rich marriage, but he loved his cousin, a poor 
emigrant like himself. He married her, but he had the unhappiness to lose 
her after she had given birthto a daughter, the child in question. In his sor 
row, he thought of his country, from which he had been absent so many 
years ; and he was now returned to inhabit the ruined castle, his only remain- 


ing possession. 


* Petronille, my good nurse,’ said he to the country-woman, ‘ I have just) 


borrowed a rather considerable sum on my property: on this sum I must live 
and bring up my daughter, the child of my dear Henrietta.’ 

« Yes, monseigneur,’ returned Petronille, for she could not being herself to 
call her master monsieur ; ‘ do not be uneasy : we will deprive ourselves of 
everything for this dear child.’ 

The count took her hand, pressed it in silence in his own, and Petronille was 
happy at this mark of familiar affection. 

or was she undeserving of this attention. Petronille was no ordinary do- 
mestic. She was the friend as well as the servant of the family. Besides 
keeping up all proper appearance, before the ys, 4 she contrived all sorts of 
ways and means for procuring a few comforts to her impoverished master and 
his child. In order to purchase articles of family comsumption at a cheap 
price, she would go long journeys during the night, and with great toil bring 
home a loaded basket on her head. The count himself never knew o: 
these sacrifices. Petronille did not work for thanks, but for the pleasure of 
performing what she considered her duty. 

Matters went on in this way for six mouths. At that time the Count de 


Marcille fell ill, and feeing his end approaching, he called Petronille. «My 


old nurse,’ said he to her, ‘I am dying. Listen to me attentively, and remem 
bermy words. Assoon asI shal! be no more, you will take the money which 
you will tind in my secretaire ; you will set out for Paris with my daughter ; 
and you will take her to Madame de Mazans, my poor wife’s aunt. This lady 
has but one son ; she is very rich ; she will receive my dear little one kindly— 
at least | hope so.’ 

«| will do your will, monseigneur,’ replied Petronille weeping. 

‘ Go, beg the parish prish to come to me.’ 

An hour after, the Count de Marcille resigned his soul to God, and Amelie 
was Orplian. 

This was a heavy stroke to poor Petronille. She took to her bed of fever; 
and foreseeing that she would not rise from it,she said to her daughter, * Mar- 
guerite, I am going on high to rejoin monseigueur. When! am dead, you 
will have me buried as near the Marcilles as possible ; then you will find a 

rse in that secretaire ; take it—monseigneur gave it to me before he died , 
you will add to this money that which you will find in the old tinder-jug, and 
you will set out for Paris with mademoiselle Here is the address of Madame 


de Mazans : you will give up to that lady the daughter of monseigneur ; and,||out Marguerite’s actions displeased the frank and open dis 
let Mademoiselle de Marcille be able to repay your services or not, you will 
continue with her. If this cousin should not wish to receive 


iselle, y 


‘to you for it.’ 

‘| Madame Lartigue smiled. ‘ You will answer to me forthe payment of 
‘Mademoiselle de Marcillz’s schooling,’ said she; ‘but who will answer for 

ou 

id * Madame,’ replied Marguerite with a countenance like scarlet, ‘ my mother, 
Petronille, was the count’s nurse : his castle is near Bourdeaux. We had there 
‘the confidence of our master.’ 

| * That is well, my good girl; but know, that if I receive mademoiselle into 
|my house, it is from consideration and respect for her misfortunes. After this, 
if you pay me, so much the better. I[ am the mother of a famiiy, and I am not 
forbidden to think of my interest ; but if you pay me not, so much the better 


'|still—I shall have done a good deed. Tierefore, my little Gascon, do not put 


yourself to the trouble of protestations ; and be at ease as to the lot of your 
young mistress.’ 
| Marguerite was, however, about to make fresh protestations ; but the epi- 
thet, little Gascon, shut her mouth. She paid the first year's schooling, wept 
jmuch in taking leave of Amelie, and withdrew, irritated at how little was 
ithought of her word 

However, two years passed away without Marguerite’s reappearance, and 
though Madame Lartigue was not uneasy, Amelie was deeply grieved at it. 
If she should be dead—she also !’ said the litile girl weeping ; - for all that [ 
‘love, die: papa, Petronille, and mamma, whom | did not know.’ 
But the last day of this second year Marguerite presented herself in the 
jreception-room, paid to Madame Lartigue the year due, and all other expen- 
ses reguired for Amelie. + You see, madame, that ] am not so much of a Gas. 
con,’ said she proudly. She then demanded to see her young mistress ; wept 
‘with joy at seeing her grownhandsome, tall, and stout, and then retired, pres 
|mising to return before long. Notwithstanding, she returned not till the same 
jday in the following year. She not only brought the money due forthe past 
jyear, but also another considerable sum, in order that Amelie should have the 
|best masters in music and drawing. 
| Madame Lartigue now thought she ought to question Marguerite. ‘1 have 
made inquiries about M. de Marcille, mademoiselle, and | find he has left no 
|property ; where, then, do you get this money !’ 
| * This money is obtained by honest means, madame,’ replied Marguerite. 
‘One need have only seen the firm look with which she accompanied these 
words, and the calmness of her countenance, to be certain that she told the 
truth. She then added, stooping her head a little, * ‘I'he count, when dying, 
left to my mother a sum of money to bring up his daughter: that sum is not 
lyet exhausted.’ Madame Lartigue had nothing more to say. 
Marguerite was seen only once a-year. Each time the question was renew. 
ied, and the Gascon—it was thus she was calle@, because of her accent, which 
\did not become modified by time—still made the same answer, and concealed 
‘everything about herself, even to the place of her abode. 
Amelie joined her intieaties to those of Madame Laitigue’s, but she obtain- 
ed nothing more. 
| The day which Marguerite hed fixed to bring to Mademoiselle de Marcille 
\the money for her schooling, the hour of tweive every year, paler and more fa- 
tigued than when last she presented herself, but her eyes were raciint with 
‘happiness. In one hand she brought her purse ef money, and in the other some 
presents. As long as Amelie was a child, those presents consisted of playthings, 
\sweetmeats, and cakes; at alater period she brought a frock, a jewel, or some 
‘music. Fourteen years passed thus. Amelie had attained her sixteenth year. 
She was blooming and beautiful; but the peasant girl was become old. As 
jto her costume, it was changed in nothing; it was sull the woollen petticoat, 
showing the small of the legs, in blue stockings, and her little feet, much at 


[their ease, in small-pointed, large, black wooden shoes, called sabots ; her long 


The secrecy which reigned through- 
ition of Madame 
Lartigue, and disquieted the confiding spirit of Amelie. Madamede Manzans, 
the only one who had a right to demand en explanation from Marguerite, or to 


waist, and high bonnet of white linnen. 


| 
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mained there until the Revoletion. The family was then obliged to fly. The will work tosupport her: it is your duty. I am a Lignac; you also are ’ 

empire had since crumbled away, and then came the restoration ; but Pe- ene ; and the Lignacs have always been in the service of the Marcillzs.’ i 
tronille had not heard of her masters even once during all this series of years. ‘ Very well, mother,’ replied Marguerite; ‘ it shall be done according to | 

Great misery reigned throughout the chateau de Marcille. The lands lay your wieh. ' i} 
uncultivated, and had ceased to bear ; the vine-stocks not being renewed, had In a month after, a young country-girl and a child landed from the boat, 
perished one by one ; the walls, already very old, grew dilapidated ; the roof which had made the passage from Bourdeaux to Paris in eight days 
fell in, and large gutters were formed in it, so that when it rained, one was) The girl having inquired where Madamede Mazans resided, a man who was te 
scarcely more sheltered within than without. Petronille had, many and many standing by replied, * You could not have addressed yourself to any one who 
a time, sent letters to the countess, but she never received any answer. Judge, | \could better inform you than myself—I am her h use-porter. Madame is just i 
then, the astonishment and jov of the poor old woman when from this post- set out for italy with her son, the Count Armand, who is, it is said, in delicate ) 
chaise descended the Count de Marcillw and his daughter, now only two years health. From italy they will go into Greece—into the East. in fact, they i 
old. When they had entered, the door closed, and the postchaise returned) are not expected to return for a long time; as a proof of this, the house is let | 
with the korses at full gallop. for a dozen yearsto a Russian family. I am only come from the coach-office, 1) 

That evening all the gossips of St. Andre vied with each other who should where I had been to see if the strangers were arrived. And now that you have i) oF 
have most to say on the subject of the unusual arrivel : they were lost in con- been informed, I will wish you a good morning,’ said the porter, politely taking 
jectures, especially when they saw not the castle-gate reopen, and Petronille’ off his hat, and going away. — ay 
run about the village to purchase supper for her guests. The next morning, The poor girl remained motionless in the street, not knowing what to reply | 
therefore, when she made her appearance, she was met by a dozen of her inti- to Amelie, who asked her, ‘ Where are we going now, Marguerite |’ . 4 
mates, who had been watching for her. Marguerite would not have been the davughterof Petronilile if she did not i 

‘ Well, neighbour, who is this that comes without ceremony to establish him- know how to extricate herself froma difficulty. The captain of the boat, to 
self at the castle ?’ whom she now applied, conducted her to the house of a woman whom he knew. 

‘ If he comes without ceremony to establish himself at the castle,’ said Pe-| She had a small room disengaged, on the ground-floor, and looking into the af 

| street. The strangers were installed im it, a modest dinner was served to them, 
| and they were left alone. Having dined, and made Amelie dine, Marguerite 
| put her to bed in the only one there was; she then let down the window, and : 
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refuse her gifts, was stil! absent ; and all that could be done, then, was to wait. 
with patience, till time cleared up the mystery. me | 
In 1833, being the 17th anniversary of the entrance of Amelie into Medame | 
Lartigue’s twelve o’clock struck without Marguerite making her 
carance as usual. At first no one was in the least uneasy. ‘She will come, 
y and by,’ said Amelie, but the day closed, the night succeeded, and Mar-_ 
guerite appeared not. Uneasiness began to gain upon the orphan. ‘If any 
evil should have happened to her!—if she should be dead! Oh, my God! | 
behold me then alone upon the earth !" cried she ; and neither the caresses of | 
Madame Lartigue, nor her assurances of friendship, could console her. ‘ Alas!" | 
said the sorrowing girl, «{ know well that you would do for the poor orphan | 


lie werit to reside with her aunt, and was afterwards married to her cousin, the 
Marquis de Mazans. The faithful Marguerite was now happy. installed as 
housekeeper of the old family castle in Gascony, and rejoicing in occasional 
visits of her mistress, she had nothing in this earth to wish for ; her life having 
afforded one of the most charming instances on record of two things, without 
which this world would be a desert—Love Fipeuity. 


ANECDOTES OF THE BAR AND BENCH.. 
Scattered throughout the Law Review, so far as it has gone—buried in the 
profundity of its learning, and entangled in the meshes of its technicalities — 
there is a fund of anecdote well worth extrication ; and for the sake of the gen- 


what Marguerite has done for her, but you cannot speak to me of my father! |...) reader, we shall dedicate ourselves to the task. Some of the anecdotes are 


You did not know him!’ At this thought Amelie was inconsolable, and she | 
wept bitterly. She could neither listen to comfort nor receive any, and she | 
began crying out, ‘ Marguerite !—Marguerite! do not abandon me!’ {| 

*Here am I,’ said a voice, but so broken, that Amelie did not at first re-|, 
cognise it; but quickly turning round, she found herself in the arms of Mar-| 

erite. 
orThe first moment of surprise over, Amelie and Madame Lartigue were about | 
to ask the cause of her absence, especially the cause of the alteration and | 
fright which appeared in her countenance, when the porter announced that a) 
gentleman earnestly intreated to speak with Madame Lartigue. 


Immediately | 
a man, still young, though not sufficiently so to excuse his impetuosity, preci-| 
pitated himself into the room, looked round, perceived Madame Lartigue, and | 
suddenly his manners became what might be expected from his appearance—, 


that is, elegant and dignified. 


little more than amusing; some important; but all, to a greater or less extent, 
throw light upon legal biography. 

The sketch of Mr. Scarlett, afterwards Lord Chief Baron Abinger, is a fin- 
ished portrait in little. He was, it seems, naturally irritable, but habitually good 
tempered; his apparent placidity was drawn over a soine what sensitive interior, 
and thus, in conjunction with the keen feelings of a man, he possessed the two 
great qualifications of a Nisi Prius leader— perfect quickness of perception and 
decision, and imperturbable self possession. At Nisi Prius the leader is like a 
general who comes into the field of battle, with aknowledge, it is true, of his nu- 
merical strength, but ignorant of the thousand circumstances by which that may 
be acted upon, and aided by nothing more than a conjecture as to the tactics of 
the enemy. 

The difference between the two sides of Westminster Hall is graphically 


d by th iew. What ll al 2quity, is h i 
“ Madame,’ said he, advancing towards Madame Lartigue, and saluting her| vork, all 


What was all preparation and previous plan there, here is all 


with all ‘the ease and grace of a man of fashion, ‘J pray you to excuse S° ‘the perception of the moment, the decision at a glance, the plan of the instant, 


strange conduct, of which I am about to explain the motive. But first, I be 
seech you, tell me if you know that person?’ 
at the sight of the intruder, became visibly disturbed ; then all at once she 
seemed to take a resolute part. 
* Sir,’ replied Madame Lartigue in a grave tone, ‘1 would first pray you to, 
inform me to whom | have the honour to speak ?” 
‘My intention is not to conceal my name, madame ; permit me, in the first) 


. ; h \\the execution on the spot. The office of the leader here well deserves its name; 
He pointed to Marguerite, who.) is everything ; his coadjutors are useful, but they are helps only! they are 


(important, but as tools rather than fellow workmen ; they are often indispens- 


jable, but they are altogether subordinate So far is the advocate at Nisi Prius 
‘in the dark as to his own case and witnesses. But of his adversary's he knows 


“little or nothing ; he may have to meet a story of which he has no kind of warn- 


ing whatever ; and he may have to protect his witnesses against evidence ca'!- 


plece to explain the cause of my abrupt entrance. Lately arrived in Paris, }) led to discredit them, by proving that they have told a different story to others 


went yesterday to the French theatre, and coming out by Montpensier Street, from that which they have told in court. 


Documents, letters, receipts, acquit - 


where I had ordered my carriage to wait, a voice struck my ear—a clear, har- | ances releases, title deeds, judgments, fines, recoveries—all may meet him, 


monious voice, each vibration of which went to the heart. 


I knew it; J had |.. well as unexpected witnesses ; and on the spot he may have to devise and 


already heard it at Rome, at Turin, at Florence, at Madrid, at Seville, at Cor- |, -ooute his measure of protection or of defence.’ The analogy between a gen- 


dova, and I could not mistake it ; for it had a Gascon accent, which reminded, 


me of Bordeaux, my native place. Everywhere [ heard it, I made my way) 


‘leral and a Nisi Prius leader may be carried further ; for in both physical quali- 


‘ties are quite secondary to mental ones 


The military commander may be un- 


through the crowd to come near the singer, and everywhere I found her enve-| 41,1. to fight well, and the legal one to speak well; but in both such defects 


loped in a jong brown dress, with her face covered by a black veil : nothing 
betrayed her age. Judge my astonishment when yesterday J heard the same 
voice, especially the same accent. | rushed towards the singer—it was still the 
saine figure; and I cried out, ** Whoever you are, | willknow you!” It drew 
back, gained one of the numerous passages of the Palais Royal, and disap- 
peared. This evening, going through the Faubourg Saint-Honore, when I ar- 
rived at the Place Beaneau, | saw a little Savoyard; he asked alms of a wo- 
man whose dress was such as the inhabitants of Bourdeaux wear; she gave 
him a silver piece, saying, “* Here, poor little thing!” I recognised the voice 
of my mysterious singer. ‘This woman has entered your house. This is the 
season, madame, that | have presented myself in a manner so inconsistent.’ 

» Explain yourself, mademoiselle,’ said Madame Lartigue in a severe 
tone. 

* What !” cried Amelie ; ‘could this singer be you, Marguerite? Oh! it is 
impossible ; it was not you !’ 

* It was 1, mademoiselle,’ replied Marguerite with a composed and smiling 
countenance. ‘You remember our voyage to Paris,’ continued she. ‘The 
absence of the only relation who could take care of you, disturbed me to such 
a degree, that 1 would not sleep the first night of our arrival. | was but a child, 
having a child to bring up—to protect. I had, it is true, a large sum given by 
o_— father, but what was that sum in comparison to what was necessary ! 

ot being able to sleep, I opened our little room window, and prayed God to 
inspire me what to do, when two persons passed. ‘ How much did you get !” 
inguired a woman. Three frahes,” said a man And you?” “J have got 
four; three and four make seven. May Heaven send us so much every day! 
and we shall be able to rear our children. Ah!” continued she, * where is the 
time when | got twenty francs for my singing! Alas! my voice is not now 
clear and sweet, as when we travelled. And in the provinces, in foreign coun-) 
tries especially, when I sang the songs of Paris, white pieces, even yellow ones, 
were showered upon me.” {| heard not the rest of the conversation ; but one 
thing 1 marked, that with a fine voice—and I knew that mine was so—more 
than usually so—one could get twenty francs a-day. I instantly determined 
on my course. I paid one year's schooling for you, mademoiselie: I could ab- 
seat myself one year: I set about learning all the new songs, and I :hen set 
out. 1 was very young to travel in this way. ‘The first time I sang, my youth 
drew upon me more words than my voice gained sous ; but Heaven inspired me| 
with the idea of concealing myself in a long dark coarse dress and black veil ;! 
and | had the pleasure to hear it said around me—* That creature must be 
very ugly to conceal herself thus!” Seventeen years have now passed away 
Mother on high ! you ought to be content,’ said the devoted girl, raising her 
eyes to Heaven. ‘I have been able tc bring up the child of our master ; to 
pay the mortgage that weighed down his castle. I have had it repaired : the 
castle de Mar: :!le is now fit to receive its young mistress !’ 

* Marcillw !—uear Bourdeaux !’ quickly demanded the stranger, whose pre- | 
sence Amelie and Madame Lartigue had forgotten during Marguerite’s simple | 
and touching recital. ‘This young lady is Mademoiselle de Marcille cried’ | 
he. Then addressing the elder lady, he added—+ Madame, will you be so good || 
as to permit me to present my respects to my cousin! {[ am Armand de Ma | 
zans, mademoiselle,’ said he to Amelie. ‘I will go for my mother ; she will|| 
be delighted to find the daughter of her beloved niece, a trace of whom she 
has been unable to discover, though she has addressed several letters to Bour- 
deaux.’ 

As soon as M de Mazans was gone, Madame Lartigue complimented Mar 
guerite on her generous devotedness ; and Amelie threw herself, all in tears, 
on the neck of the noble girl. 

‘ Become my sister; let the fortune gained by you be shared between us ] 
owe you everything, Marguerite, even to the family which you have enabled 
me to find.’ 

The affectionate caresses of Amelie were interrupted by the arrival of Ma- 
dame de Mazans and her son. 


Our story may now be said to be finished, We have only to add, that Ame- 


,|will be atoned for by the capacity to lead. Mr. Scarlett, for instance, was far 


from being a destinguished orator. His delivery was rather free from defects 
than striking in itself; and perhaps his greatest advantage of this kind was a 
sweet and pleasing voice—* insomuch that a lady of good sense and wit once 
said, that as some people are asked to sing, Mr.Scarlett ahould be asked to speak, 
‘so agreeable and harmonious were his tones, though of little compass or varie- 
ty. The greater feats of oratory he hardly ever tried. He had no deep de- 
clamation, no impessioned effusion. He indulged in no stirricg appeals either 
to pity or terror; he used no types or figures; he never soared so high as to 
lose sight of the ground, and so never feared to fall. But he was an ad- 
mirabie speaker ; and for all cases, except such as occur once in the course 
of several years, he was quite as great a speaker as could be desired. 

We are now prepared to hear that no man was ever more renowned than Mr. 
Scarlett, as a verdict getter. Both his merits and defects appear to have woik- 
ed towerds this point. What he did was without apparent effort. His tri- 
umphs were so easy and natural, that they did not seem to be triumplhis at all ! 

A country attorney,’ says the Review, ‘ perhaps paid him the highest compli- 
ment once when he was undervalving his qualifications, and said—* Really 
there is nothing in a man getting so many verdicts who always has the luck to 
be on the right side of the cause.” This reminds one of Partridge in “ Tom 
Jones,”’ who thought Garrick was a poor actor, for any one could do all he did 
—* he was nothing of an actor at all.” * His weight with the court and 
jury was not unhappily expressed by another person, when asked at what he 
rated Mr Scarlett’s value—*< A thirteenth juryman,” was the answer ’ 

The following anecdote illustrates in a remarkable manner what has been said 
about the sensitaveness of the man, coucealed under the surface of the law- 
er :— 

‘ A remarkable instance is remembered in Westminster Hall of his acting in 
the face of the jury, at the critical moment of their beginning to consider their 
verdict. He had defended a gentleman of rank and fortune against a charge of 
an atrocious description. He had performed his part with even more than his 


jaccustomed zeal and skill. As soon as the judge had summed up, he tied up 


his papers deliberately, and witha face smiling and easy, but carefully turned 
towards the jury, he rose and said, loud enough to be generallyheard, that he 
was engaged to dinner, and in so clear a case there was no cen for him to 
wait what must be the certain event. He then retired, deliberately bowing to 


ithe court. The prosecuting counsel were astonished at the excess of confidence 


or effrontery : nor was it jost upon the jury, who began their deliberation. But 

one of the juniors having occasion to leave the court, found that all this confi- 

dence and fearlessness had never crossed its threshold—for behind the door 

stood Sir James Scarlett trembling with anxiety, his face the color of his brief, 
and awaiting the result of “ the clearest case in the world” in breathless sus- 
ense.” 

The following curious anecdote occurs in a notice of Mrs. Twiss’s life of El. 
don :—*‘ We have mentioned his wife, and this leads us to the subject of his 
marriage. He elopod with Miss Surtees from her father’s home in Newcastle, 
she descended from her room by a ladder to join him. They were married in 
Scotland by a clergyman of the Established Church, who therby incurred (of 
which Mr ‘T'wiss seems not to be aware) the penalty of eoclesiastical censure, 
though the marriage was valid, as indeed it would have been had no clergy- 
man atail interfered. ‘The young couple returned to Morpeti: the same day, 
and finding no room in the inn, were accommodated by landlord giving them up 
his own for the bridal chamber. The parents of both parties in a short time 
forgave this breach of discipline ; but Lord Eldon often appeared afterwaids to 
have it in his eye; and on one occasion, having expressed himself strongly on 
the impropriety of such an act where a ward of court had been carried oif to 
Gretna Green, he said that it was an offence not to be lightly thought of; on 
the contrary, one which called for a well-spent after life to redeem it. The 


™“ He the best player !’ said Partridge w.th a contemptuous sneer, ‘ Why I could act as well 
as he myself. 1 am sure if I had seeu 4 ghast, I should have looked in the very same manner, 
and done just as he did.’ 
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hearers merrily said “My Lord Chancellor is plainly insinuating a compliment | The world generally has very imperfect notions as to the labours of judg- 
to himself.” It is a somewhat singular thing, that at the same time the head ‘es and barristers in England—we mean barristers in good practice. The 
of the eclesiastical establishment, the head of the law, and the great officer of quantity ot work which some counsels get through is immense. To be sure 
state, next but one to the chancellor, should all have made runaway marriages it is mostly working by the head ; but this is more destructive fo the health 


When Mr Brougham, in answer to Mr Baron Wood’s reprobation of runaway 
matches in Lolly’s case at Lancaster, mentioned that, bad as it might be, the 
same thing had been done by Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Lord Privy Seal, the learned baron said, “1 don’t believe it’—and 
so put it to the jury, observing, however, that it was immaterial to the ques- 
tion of bigamy which they were trying. But he beckoned to the learned coun- 
sel while the jury were deliberating, and asked how the fact stood ; and upon 
being told, laughed very heartily, never having heard it before except as re- 


than even labor with the hands. When we hear of counsel being promoted 
/to the bench, or made lord chancellor, we perhaps think they cannot have 
earned such a reward by anything they have done. In many cases, doubt- 
‘less, ministerial favor is too often the cause of preferance; nevertheless, 
the greater number of barristers so favored have been exceedingly hard- 
working men, What toils, for example, did Brougham, Campbell, Span- 
ikle, Wilde go through ? The following was the sort of life which one of 
\| these men—we shall not say which—led for several years. Rose at half- 
past four in the morning ; carriage at the door at a quarter to five; arrived 


Lord Eldon's habit of doubting, or hesitating, is amusingly illustrated from at his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields at five exactly. A fire being pre- 
his own Anecdote Book, in which he is shown utterly to spoil the stories he told Yi0¥sly lighted by an attendant, sat down immediately with clerk to busi- 
viva voce with admirable effect. ‘They came well from his lips : but in com. ¢8% and continued working till nine. At nine, attendant brings in two 
mitting them to paper, he had time to qualify them, and they are thus only CUPS of coffee and rolls, on which master and man breakfast, without searce- 
“ only the ghosts, or rather the mummies of their originals.” It was not ai-|//Y Moving from their seats. Work goes on till a quarter to ten. Carriage 
‘ways on paper, however, that he qualified. + Having something against a man jat the door. The barrister now drives off tothe courts. Has to attend to 
in a public station, he stopped short with this, «Though far be it from me, perhaps thirty cases. Atthe courts, pleading, and running about from 
my lords, to say anything against apy man in any office, for that I know lays |P°!nt to point, till four. Carriage waiting, and back to chambers, Busi- 


\|ness and orders given to clerk. Dine on achop, Carriage at the door at 


me open to hear his panegyric.’ So, if he ever was betrayed into praise quarter to six. Drive to the House of Commons. Make a speech, and 


himself, he would hasten to retraet it, as it were to set himself right. Once oo. . ae : 

in the House till midnight. Carriage at the door, and drive home, 
the sat Lord Kenyon Chief-Justice in bed atone. Up again at half-past four. And so on, five or six nights 
aoe: prey uller, he said, + ] hesitated long between the corruption of Bul-| avery week, during terms and the sitting ofthe House. Such hard work 
er and the intemperance of Benyon, and decided against Buller. Not, how- i, erough to kill a horse, and how many men sink under it! At the begin- 
ever, that there was not a great deal of corruption in Kenyon’s intempe-' ning of the season, men of the class we mention look healthy and robust; 
rence. : towards the conclusion, they are seen to be pale, lank, and feeble. 
R The portrait of Mr. Baron Garrow is curious. This lawyer was very great They may be making a fortune, or putting themselves on the high road to 
in the examination of witnesses, a business of 1m importance, as well as \the attorney-generalship, or chancellorship, but at what a cost of mental 
difficulty, requiring attributes of a very peculiar order—at the head of which ‘and bodily jabor ! 
may be placed discretion. From his extensive knowledge, he was athomeeven | People who envy the position of legal dignitaries, do not reflect on, per- 
in the vocabulary of crime, and sometimes produced by this means a startling aps do not know of, these things. We have heard it said, asa general 
effect upon the accused, who little thought that they saw on the bench one) principle, that no man need expect to attain eminence in the law whocan- 
who, for the minuteness of his knowledge of their craft, might have been an jot exist on three hour’s sleep, rise at four in the morning, and kindle his 
accomplice. ‘None who were present will forget the impression thus made! owa fire! All the great men of the profession have gone through a due 
upon an unhappy coiner, tried before him on the Oxford circuit. ‘This man} course of these privations. 
conducted his own defence, and did so with much skill and more effrontery 
The judge seemed quite absorbed in admiration of the prisoner's ingenuity, | - d 
and contrived to fill him with the delusion that he was so—a delusion from | Hliscellaneors Articles. 
which there was soon to be a fearful waking. “ My lord,” he vociferated, | penmay 
“ there were only two bad half-crowns found upon me. If I was making a} ESCAPE OF THE DUKE DE BEAUFORT FROM VINCENNES. 
trade of it, it stands to reason I'd have had more ;” and he looked up to the’ The duke, like every other captive, thought of little else than effecting 
bench quite confident of its sympathy. Garrow’s white eyes glared upon the his escape, Bold as he was, he at once recognised the difficulties which 
culprit, and in a tone which assured him all their secrets were in common, play- |he should have to encounter, and for atime was compelled to consider 
fully replied, + Perhaps, sir, the wa/lop was exhausted.’ The word, and the them as almost insurmountable ; but, especially to such an organisation as 
tone of its enunciation, at once unnerved the prisoner ; he felt he had before his, nothing could compensate for liberty ; and although, save in the watch - 
him a professor of his craft, whom it was quite useless to attempt to mystify, fulness of his guardian-, his prison was by no means rigorous, still the ve- 
and he resigned himself to his fate. “Gentlemen,” said Garrow blandly to |ry fact that it compelled him to an existence of inaction, rendered it terri- 
the jury, who shared in the ignorance of all around them, “a wa//op is a term ble. He saw, moreover, no probability of its cessation betore the death or 
of freemasoury amongst coiners. It means the hidden heap of counterfeits to, "he disgrace of the cardinal, who was still in the prime of life ; and whose 
which they resort for a supply when the exigencies of the profession may re | hold upon the queen-regent was not merely that of an osetul minister up- 
quire one.”’’ on his sovereign, but also that of a lover upon his his mistress; and as these 

An instance of ignorance, quite equal to Garrow’s, is given by Mr. War- contingencies could not rationally afiord matter of specuiation, he felt that 
ren in his introduction to ** Law Studies.” ‘+ Some two or three years ago, he must depend atmost solely upon his own ingenuity and resources to ef- 
a counsel, manifestly not having enjoyed a very superior education, was fect his object. He commenced operations by tampering with three or four 
engaged in arguing a case in banco, at Westminster, before four very able of his guards, but their terror ot Mazarin was more powerful than even 
judges, one of them being a man remarkable for his logical acuteness and their cupidity, and his failure was signal. Then for a time he controlled 
dexterity. ‘No, no, that wont do,’ said he, suddenly interposing ; ‘ put! himself, and remained passive ; but to continue thus supine was an effort 
the converse of the proposition, Mr. ; try it that way.’ The judge | beyond his strength, and he next resolved on endeavoring to gain the valet 
—— the counsel, too, paused, while a slight expression of uneasiness of La Ramée, a man named Vaudrimont, whom he found more accessible 

itted over his features. He expected the judge to ‘ put the converse’ for \to his golden arguments; and who, being permitted to leave the fortress 
him; but the judge did not. ‘Put the converse of the proposition, Mr. \on various errands for his master, carried a letter to the duke’s steward, by 
——, and see if that will hold,’ repeated the judge with some surprise, and |which he was informed of the attempt about to be made, and authorised to 
a little peremptoriness in his tone. But it was unplessantly obvious that) |deliver to its bearer the suin agreed upun as the price of his co-operation. 
Mr. —— could not ‘ put the converse’ of his proposition, nor understand The pastrycook of Vincennes was next brought over to the cause ; and he 
what was meant. Some better-infurmed brother barrister whispered to||promised to conceal, in the next pasty which should be prepared for the 
him the converse of the proposition; but it was useless. Mr. faltered prisoner's table, a rope ladder and a couple ot poniards; but when Vaudri- 
—repeated a word or two, as if mechanically. * Well! said the judge, mont had eccomplished this much he became terrified at his own success ; 
kindly, suspecting the true state of the case,‘ go on with your argument, and compelled the duke to swear, not only that he should be made the com- 
Mr. ——.’” The same writer tells ws—* A very eloquent and «minent panion of his flight, but also that in every difficulty he should be allowed 
counsel some time ago gave his hearers the following evidence of his hav. ||to pass first; a point which the prisoner at once conceded, the cowardice 
ing long age forgotten his early logical studies. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ve of egotism forming no feature of his rash and uncalculating character. On 
hemently addressing a jury at Westminster, ‘ my learned triend undertook||Whitsun-eve the expected pie appeared at table ; when M. de Beautort de- 
to produce a man who was present; did he? No; on the contrary, he|\clined to sup, but desired that, as it was possible his appetite might return 

roduced awoman.’ The jury laughed heartily ; so did the judge and the! during the night, this savory pasty might be left in the apartment ; an ar- 
; but for different reasons.” rangement the more readily permitted, as the attencants, who were accus- 

Mr. Boteler was an admirable man, and a sound lawyer, whose advance- |tomed to profit by the good cheer of the captive, saw themselves free to car- 
ment was hindered by the extravrdinary defect of * excessive and insvpera-)iry off the remainder of the repast. In a couple of hours the duke was 
ble modesty!” He died from the consequences of a railway accident ; and visited by the governor, with whom he exchanged his nightly salutation, 
we conclude, for the present, with an instance of heroic endurance, which which, cold and brief as it was, was rigidly observed; fresh sentinels were 
has few parallels. ‘ The first moments of the calamity served strongly to posted, and he was at length alone. Nevertheless he suflered another 
illustrate the kind and considerate nature oi Mr. Boteler. Hisattention had hour to elapse ere he rose cautiously from his bed, lifted the cover of the 
been called to the cries and lamentations of a fellow-passenger in the same) |pasty, and drew out, not the ladder of rope which he had expected, but a 
carriage, and accordingly he directed those who came to his assistance to ball of silk, two poniards, anda gag. Nae ee 
attend first to his companion, and then mildly observed that he feared his | The next morning, M. de Beaufort feigned indisposition, in order to re- 
own legs were broken. They were, in truth, smashed toe pieces. Nota main in bed, and gave his purse to the guards, that they might go and drink 
complaint or murmur escaped him. Horrible as must have been the shock to his better health. Pertectly willing to obey the suggestion, they never- 
to the system, his calmness and composure never forsook him. It has been |theless asked permission of La Ramee to avail themselves of the prisoner’s 
mentioned that he very early inquired after his luggage ; but it was not ad- liberality, who told them, that, under existing circumstances, he saw no 
ded, and icdeed could not be known, that he was really inquiring after his objection to their profiting by the indulgence, when they joyfully with- 
papers, some of which were of the utmost importance to his family. Mat- |drew. The duke no sooner found himself alone with La Ramee, than he 
ters comparatively trivial, and which would scarcely have deserved notice) expressed a wish to rise, commenced dressing, and requested that the ex- 
if nothing had happened, were not forgotten. Upon his removal to his own }empt would be kind enough to assist him in putting on bis clothes ;"and he 
house medical advice was speedily in attendance. The professional men||had just completed his toilette when Naudrimont appeared at the door of 


of eminence and experience, to whom for that reason such scenes must)|the apartment, and made the signal which informed him that the moment 


have been long familiar, witnessed the patience and fortitude of Mr. Boteler 
with perfect astonishment. It was soon intimated to him that amputation 
afforded the only chance; and he adopted the alternative without hesita- 
tion, and almost without emotion. He had long been attentive to surgical 
cases, and interested in them, and as the process was going on he continu- 
ed to make minute inquiries, step by step, as to the course pursued, appa- 
rently as if to procure information—most certainly as if he himself had not 
been the subject. After the operation he gradually sunk, and the third 
day brought his sufferings to an end.” 


for the attempt had at last arrived. M. de Beaufort instantly drew a poniard 
trom beneath his bolster, sprang upon the exempt, and holding the weapon 
to his throat, swore that he would murder him it he uttered a sound ; while, 
at the same moment, his accomplice thrust the gag into his mouth. They 
then proceeded to tie his hands and feet with the duke’s scarf of gold and 
silver tissue; after which they laid him on the floor, and escaped trom the 
room, locking the door behind them. This done, they reached a galiery 
which overlooked the park on the St. Mark side, and whose windows open- 
led upon the moat; fastened their cord to the window-sill, and were pre- 


| 

| 
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paces to descend, when Vardrimont reminded the duke of the conditions | 


e had made ; upon which the gallant prisoner stepped back, and the valet — 
preceded him. Unluckily, however, for the accomplice, he was a man of 
stout build, and tolerably corpulent, while the cord had been prepared on- 
ly for the slight weight of M. de Beaufort ; and in consequence of this tact, 
the poor fellow was yet at a height of fifteen or twenty feet from the ground, 
when the rope broke, and he fell heavily to the bottom of the moat. The | 
duke, by whom he was followed, when he arrived at the extremity of the _ 
cord, let himself slip gently down the slope, and se arrived safe and sound | 
at the bottom of the ditch, where he found Vaudrimot sorely bruised ; and. 
immediately five or six of his people appeared on the other side of the moat | 
and threw a ror to the fugitives, when once more the valet insisted upon 
his right to be the first rescued. M. de Beaufort accordingly assisted him | 
te make the rope fast under his arms, but being from his hurts unable to. 
second the endeavers of his friends, he was nearly dead before they suc- 
ceeded in drawing him out. The duke followed, and having arrived on the | 
summit of the slope in good case, Vaudrimont was instantly hung over one, 
horse, de Beaufort mounted upon another, and the party galloped off to the 
Porte de Nogent, through which they cempelled a passage. On the other | 
side of the barrier, the duke found a troop of fifty horsemen, who immedi- 
ately surrounded him with great demonstrations of joy ; and the whole cor- 
tege diappeared like the wind. Miss Pardoe’s Louis the Fourteenth. 


THE MESMERIZER AND THE EXPRESS-MAN, i 

A few years ago, before the railroad companies between Albany and Buf- | 
falo had provided the long and comfortable cars now used by the Mail agents, 
and Livingston & Welis’ Express, the messengers of the latter rode in the | 
passenger cars ‘‘just like any body,” and of course encountered all sorts of, 
characters. One of the firm, whose love of waggery is well known, hap-, 
pened to be going to Buffalo, and was seated quietly in the car when his} 
attention was directed to the conversation of two individuals opposite. One) 
of these was, as it appeared, a travelling mesmerizer—a regular ‘professor’ | 
of the ‘science.’ He was dilating upon its rapid development—the won- 
derful phenomona it exhibited—its astonishing curative power for disease 
—the extraordinary discoveries developed through ite agency. Finally he 
got upon his own superiority as a ‘professor,’—a congenial theme—and 
here he was athome, After narrating a variety of experiments—some of 
them astounding, of course,—he spoke of the following with a gusto that 
was irresistible. Said he: 

** Last week I was going through one of the streets of this very city, 
(Rochester,) and saw a man just ahead to whom I was anxious to speak | 
He walked too fast for me to overtake him without running, so I just 
straightened out my right arm, concentrated my will, made a pass at him, 
—thus—and he stopped quicker than lightning.” 

“Wh-wh-wh-why mister, y-y-you don’t call that m-m-m-’uch of a tr- 
i-’ick, do you?” 

“« Yes, sir, I rather flatter myself, sir, that it was a pretty strong demon- 
stration.” 


which occurred only a few days before he breathed his last, and within an hour 
many he had obtained the absolution which his confessor had for a time with- 
eld. 

The Cardinal had just transmitted his will to Colbert, when some one scratch- 
ed at his door, which having been interdicted, Bernouin, his confidential valet- 
de-chambre dismissed the visitor. 

Bs Who was there ?” asked Mazarin, as his attendant returned to the bed- 
side. 

“It was M. de Tubeuf, the president of the chamber of accounts,” replied 
Bernouin ; “ and [ told him that your eminence could not be seen.” 

* Alas !” exclaimed the dying man, “ what have you done; he owed me 
money, perhaps he came to pay it ; call him back ; call him back instantly.” 

M. de Tubeuf was peda 9 in the anteroom, and introduced. Nor had the 
cardinal deceived himself. He was indeed come to liquidate a heavy gambling 
debt ; and Mazarin welcomed him with a bright smile as though he had years 
of life before him in which to profit by his good fortune, took the hundved pis- 
toles in his hand, and asked for his jewel casket, which was placed upor the 
bed, when he deposited the coins in one of the compartments, and then began 
to examine with great interest the valuable gems which it contained. 

** You must give me leave, M. de Tubeuf,” he said, with emphasis, as he 
lifted a fine brilliant and passed it rapidly across the light, “* to offer to Madame 
de Tubeuf—.” 

The president of accounts, believing that the cardinal, in acknowledgment of 
the heavy sums which he had from time to time gained at the card table on his 
account since he had been too ill to act for himself. was about to present him 
with the precious gem which he then held in his trembling fingers, moved a 
pace or two nearer the bed, with a smile upon his lips. 

“ To offer to Madame Tubeuf—,” repeated the dying miser, still gazing 
upon the jewel, “ to offer to Madame de Tebeuf—my very best compli- 
ments 

As he ceased speaking he closed the casket, and made a sign that it should 
be removed. 

Nothing remained for the discom fitted courtier but to make his bow and de- 
part; with the mortification of feeling that he had been for an instant so far the 
dupe of his own wishes, as to believe, that while he was yet alive, Jules de Ma- 
zarin ceuld make up his mind to give away anything for which he had no pros- 
pect of receiving an equivalent.—Miss Pardoe’s Louis the Fourteenth. 


Stampedes.—We find in the Mount Morris Spectacle a letter from Doct. 
Myron Mills, a son of the lateGen. Wm. A. Mills, of Mt. Morris, who went 


to Santa Fe as a surgeon in Gen. Kearney’s Regiment, from which we take 


the following : 

“* It may not be uninteresting to your readers to know how the Indians 
effect stampedes upon horses, and succeed in driving off large numbers as 
they do sometimes, and that too, even from a strong guard. Twenty or 
thirty Indians mounted on mules will ride up in the night as near to the 
camp or place where the horses are grazing, as they think they can with- 


! 
* W-w-w-well, it don’t b-be g-in with wh-wh-wh-what I once did.” ‘out being discovered by the guard; then they divide off im squads of five 


** Then you are familiar with the science, sir, I presume.” 

S-s-s-some,” 

** Might I enquire what was the case you spoke of ?” 

“Oh, c-c-cer-certainly. Y-y-you see I h-h-ha-’appened to be up here) 
in B-Batavia once, in the winter. G-g-going down to the c-’ars | saw a 
m-a-’an on t-t-t-top of a building, sh-’ovelling off snow; pr-’etty soon his 
1-f-foot slipped and d-d d-’own he came; wh-wh-wh-’en he had got about 
half way down, I just made a p-p-pass at him, and it st-‘opped him quick-) 
er than powder, I c-c-c-’ame off with-o-out thinking a-a-’nything more 
a-bout it. If you are go-o-oing to Batavia, I wish y-y-you would just ]-let 
him down, for I pr-pr-pre-sume he is h-h-h-’auging there yet !” 

Batavia Spirit of the Times. | 


LOUIS XIV’s RECEPTION OF JAMES II. 

On the 7th of January the French King despatched a gentleman of his bed- 
chamber to the English monarch, to request that he would immediately set out 
for St. Germain, where he himself awaited his arrival in the sleeping-room of 
the queen, who was reposing after the fatigue of her hurried journey. Louis 
XIV, reached St. Germain at five o’clock ; and at half past six James IT drove: 
into the court, preceded by a number of torch bearers, and accompanied by the, 
first valet de chambre of his royal host, and the Chevalier de Saint Deaude, 
the lieutenant of the body guard, who had been selected by Louis as the im- 
mediate attendants of the exiled monarch, and who had hastened to receive his 
orders at the outer gate of the palace. As he alighted, the eye of James fell 


or six, and plant themselves in almost every direction, (if the shape of the 
ground will admit of it,) around the camp. Then one or two Indians will 
creep up near the horses, and whilst lying on the ground make sudden 
frightful noises, with horseefiddles or some other instrument, The horses 
bound upon their feet, throwing their heads up, and all at once make a 
break,‘ en masse.” Ifthey are picketed, they now draw the pickets, or 
break the larryet‘es, and away they go, perfectly regardless of tents, guard, 
‘and everything else. As soon as they approach near any uf the Indians on 
‘their mules, they commence spurring, and away they go in the direction of 
their homes ; the horses not approaching near enough to learn the decep- 
ition, follow on after the mules, supposing them, no doubt, to be horses, 
whilst the remaining Indians pursue them from behind, and thus frighten 
and drive them on. In this way they often drive off several hundred hors- 
es in one “stampede,” and afterwards secure them all. It is a grand, yet 
fearful sight, to see a large number of horses in a stampede. When en- 
camped upon the Arkansas river, near Bent’s Fort, I saw upon the oppe- 
site side of the river [some of the troops had crossed over to obtain grass 
for the animals] 800 horses in a stampede. They took tright simply from 
an antelope jumping and bounding through the camp, and that too in day- 
light. The rattling of the iron pikes and the rumbling of the earth was 
distinctly heard on that occasion for two miles. About 50 of the horses 
were entirely lost. 


Singular Escape from the Massacre of St. Bartholomew.—In the 
‘midst of all the crimes and horrors which Paris presented during the mas- 


upon the figure of Iauzun, who, in the midst of a crowd of eourtiers, was wait- ‘sacre, several instances of generous humanity are recorded ; and one case 
ing to welcome him ; and throwing his arms affectionately about his neck, he demands notice from the singular circumstances attending it. Monsieur de 


exclaimed earnestly, “ Here is a good friend, whom I am delighted to meet in | 
this place.” Louis XIV had meanwhile advanced as far as the state gf 

room to welcome his royal guest, and as he advanced, James bent his knee i 

but he had no sooner done so, than Louis raised him, and embraced him seve- 

ral times in succession ; after which he said gaily, + Let us lose no more time, 

the queen is dying to see vour majesty ;” and the two sovereigns forthwith 

proceeded to the apartment of Mary of Modena, the French king persisting in. 
walking on the left of his companion, despite his efforts to prevent it. The meet- 

ing of the royal pair was most affecting, and tears stood in the eyes of Louis 
XIV as he witnessed their emotion; nor was it till they had begun to recover 
their composure that he prepared to return to Versailles ; when, on perceiving 
that James was about to conduct him to the gate, he remarked with a smile, 
«« You must forego your purpose, for to-day you are still my guest. ‘T'o-mor-, 
row, when you visit me at Versailles, I will do the honors in form ; a compli- 
ment you shall return the next time I come to St. Germain, after which we will 
dispense with ceremony.” As he was traversing the state apartments, the mu- 
nificent monarch caused a casket, containing ter thousand pistoles to be depos- 
ited on the beaureau of the English king’s bedchamber, after which he glanced 
around to satisfy himself that the sumptuous apparel and other Inxuries which 
he had“rdered to be transported there, for the comfort of his guest, had been 
duly delivered ; and then ascending his carriage was driven rapidly towards 
Versailles, surrounded by his noble and brilliant body guard.—Miss Pardoe’s 
Louis the Fourteenth. 

THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATH. 

Mazarin felt no compunction in cheating at cards, which were at that period 
the ruling passion of the court ; and miser as he was, habitually risked the gain 
or loss of fifty thousand livres in one night ; while as a natural consequence, his 
temper ebbed and flowed with his fortune. Perhaps the most amusing anec 
dote connected with his avarice, multitudinous as they were, was an equivoque| 


Vessins, one of the most fierce and irritable men in France, had filled the 
ost of lieutenant of the king in Querci, where the pretestant forces, dur- 
ing the last war, had been commanded by Monsieur de Regnier. A private 
quarrel had added to the virulence of party strife; and after peace had ap- 
parently been restored in 1570, the two gentlemen sought each other in 
Paris, to satisfy their angry feelings by a duel. In the midst of the massa- 
cre, Regnier, while at prayers, with his servant, heard the door of his 
house broken open, and turning, with the expectation of immediate death, 
beheld Vessins enter with a countenance as red as fire. Instantly offering 
his throat, the protestant gentleman exclaimed, ‘* You will have an easy 
victory!” Vessins’ only reply was an crder to the valet to seek his mas- 
ter’s cloak and sword ; and then, making him descend into the street, he 
mounted him on a powerful horse, and, with fifteen armed men, escorted 
him safe into Querci, without exchanging with him a single word. When 
they reached a little wood, however, within a short distance of Regnier’s 
chateau, he bade him dismount, saying, ** Do not think I seek your friend- 
ship by what have done? All I wish is to tzke your life honourably.” 
“*My life is yours,” replied Regnier, ‘and you may employ it against 
whom you like.” ‘* Will you be so base,” demanded Vessins, in return, 
“* as not to resent the perfidy you have experienced ?” meaning, probably 
the late massacre. Regnier answered, that he could never forget what he 
owed to him; and Vessins, exclaiming, ‘* Well, bold friends or bold ene- 
mies !” left him, making him a present of the horse on which he rode. 
. James's Life of Henry IV. 

Death of Prince Murat—From the Tallahasse Journal of the 17th ins*, 
we copy the following brief notice of his death : 7 

* Died, on ‘Thursday, the 15th instant, at his residence in Jefferson 
County, Prince Charles Louis Napoleon Achille Murat, son of Joachim 
and Caroline Bonaparte Murat, King and Queen of Naples, aged forty--ix 
years, two months and twenty five days.” 

Prince Murat came to this country from Austria—where his family had 
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resided since their explusion from Italy—in 1821, since which time, with! cial employment of each. He farther interrogated the scholars on the elemen- 
the exception of an occasional visit to Europe, he has passed a quiet and) tary truths of religion. On departing, he made a donation of 10 doppie to the 
unostentatious life upon his estate in Florida. The Floridian thus speaks, school, and six silver medals to the directors; when the youths, unable to 
ot the funeral obsequies of the prince: : | contain themselves longer, burst into cries of Viva Pio 1X. the mild voice of 
He was buried in this city to-day. A numerous procession of friends and ‘the sovereign pontiff interrupted them to enjoiu silence, and without bei 

citizens attended his remains from the house of Col, Robert Gamble to his known to the coachman who had driven them, he returned to the palace with 
grave. Minute guns were fired during the morning, and he was buried, in the same secresy as in leaving it.— Roman Advertiser. 

compliance with his own request, with the imposing ceremony of the Ma- Some person asked Charles Fox what was the meaning of a paragraph 
sonic Order. There was every demonstration of high respect for his mem-' jy the psalms: he “clothed himself with cursing, like as with a garment.” 
ory, ana is friends abroad will be gratified to learn that there was manifes- ay) js clear enough,” said Fox, “the man had a habit of swearing.” 


ted a due a; Dreciation of his worth and interesting career. Thus has gone | 
one born te tie highest rank in Evropean life, and fitted in mind and at- FROM SANTA FE 
i ‘or distingui West tinent. . 
tainments, for yo-v distinguished honors. estern Continent. |; Pittsburgh, May 4,10 P.M. 


An Old Lady with a Balance at the Banker's.—Miss Crawley was an object| The Western mail has just arrived, bringing a month later dates trom 
of great respect when she came to Queen’s Crawley, for she had a balance at New Mexico. Mr. Sublette, from Santa Fe, which place he left onthe 29th 
her banker's which would have made her beloved anywhere. What a dignity ‘March, furnishes the details of the battle of Sacramento, fought 18 miles 
it gives an old lady, that balance at the banker's! How tenderly we look at North of Chihuahua. The enemy’s force numbered 4,223 men, including 
her faults if she is a relative (and may every good reader have a score of such) some of the finest regular troops, all armed. The American force was 924, 
what a kind good natured ld creature we find her ! how the junior partner of all told. The loss of the enemy was 300 killed, a great number wounded, 
Hobbs and Dobbs leads her smiling to the carriage with the lozenge upon it, and and forty prisoners. American loss, one killed, and eight wounded, one 
the fat wheezy coachman! How when she comes to pay us a Visit, we gen- mortally wounded, Col. C. Owens, of Independence, was killed. The 
erally find an opportunity to let our friends know her station in the world ; We Mexican Cononel, Cuelta, was taken prisoner. 
say (and with perfect truth) I wish I had Miss M'Whirter's signature to a cheque The Americans captured two nine pounders, and two carriages, each 
for five thousand pounds. She would’nt m’ss it, says your wife. She is my, Mounting three pieces of one and a half inch calibre. They likewise took 
aunt, say vou, in an easy careless way, when your friend asks if Miss M’ ia large quantity of ammunition andfprovisions, and $5000 in specie. The 


Whirter is ative enemy were intrenched on immense piles of volcanic rocks, but were gal- 
iter is any relative ? Your wife is perpetually sending her little testimo- liantly driven from their position. Chibeshus was occupied on the tet 


nials of affection, your little girls work endless worsted baskets, cushions, and | : . . 
footstools for her. Whata good fire there is in hes room when she comes to of March, by a de‘achment of the Ist Artillery under Capt. Whiteman. 


pay you a visit, although your wife laces her stays without one! ‘The house, | 
during her stay, assumes a festive, neat, warm, jovial, snug appearance, not — Latest Intelligence. 
visible at other seasons. You yourself, dear sir, forget to go tojsleep after din- | FO 
ner, and find yourself all of a sudden (though you invariably lose) very fond of | A New Cotton.—Three hundred and twenty bales of Mastodon cotton are 
a rubber. What good dinners you have—game every day, Maliasey-Madeira, declared for public sale at Liverpool. This cotton is of recent introduction, and 
and no end of tish from London. Even the servants in the kitchen share in the its length and strength of staple promise to render it valuable as a substitute 
general prosperity ; and somehow during the stay of Miss M’Whirter’s fat \for Sea Islands or Brazils. 
coachman, the beer is grown much stronger, and the copsumption ef tea and| Reduction in the Dutics of Foreign Timber, 4c.—From the 8th inst. the 
sugar in the nursery (where her maid takes her meals) is not regarded in the duties on foreign timber znd deals undergo the following reduction :—Timber 
least. ‘ itso, oris it not so! I appeal to the middle classes. Ah, gracious from £1 5s. to £1 the load of 50 cubic feet ; deals from £1 12s. to £1 ditto; 
powers ! i wish you would send me an old aunt—a maiden aunt—anaunt with staves from £1 Ss. to £1 3s. the great hundred of 120 pieces ; handspikes over 
a lozenge on her carriage, and a front of light coffee colored hair,—how 7 jeet from £2 to £1 12s. ditto ; handspikes under 7 feet from 41 to 16s. 
my children should work bags for her, and my Julia and I would make her ditto ; lathwood from £1 v0 16s. the fathom ; and deals of all lengths, thick- 
se * vision ! Foolish—foolish dream ! — Vanity Fair, ‘ness, and breadth 20 per cent. on the great hundred of 120 pieces. 
y W. M. Thackeray. | The General Election.—We believe we may confider tly announce that eve 
Habits of the English in the 15th century.—They take great pleasure in’ effort will be made by the Government to bein the Susdenae of the session of 
having a quantity of excellent victuals, ard also in remaining a long time at Parliament to a speedy termination, with a view to a general election. We 
table, being very sparing of wine when they drink it at their own expense. And ,hear that it is considered not unlikely that the prorogation will take place some 
this, it is said, they do in order to induce their other English guests to drink /time in June, and the dissolution will immediately follow. The legislature must, 
wine in moderation also ; not considering it any inconvenience, for three or ‘of course, assemble soon after the election has terminated, but it is very doubt- 
four persons to drink out of the same cup. Few people keep wine at their own ‘fal whether any other than the necessary business, such as the election of a 
houses, but buy it, for the most part, ata tavern ; and when they mean to drink ‘speaker, &c., will be entered upon. 
a great deal, they go to the tavern, and this is. dong not only by the men, but | The Great Western.—-Capt. Ma'thews, the favourite of every traveller who 
by ladies of distinction. The deficiency of wine however, is amply supplied jcrossed the Atlantic iv the Great Western, is now in Liverpool, seeking the 
by the abundance of ale and beer, to the use of which these people are become ¢ommand of a ship. The New American Mail Steam Ship Company, or the 
so habituated, that at an entertainment where there is plenty of wine, they will West India Mail Steam Ship Company, should secure his services. We un- 
drink them in preference to it, and in great quantities. Like discreet people. derstand, however, that naval officers only are selected for the command of the 
pea yan they do not offer them to Italians, unless they should ask for them ; |ja:ter, as the most skilful and suitable officers. 
and they think that no greater honour can be conferred, or received, than to in- ’ Tn : 
vite others to eat with or to be invited themselves ; and they would soon- ||, 
Pos give Gve or six ducats to provide an entertainsiont for a pe —— than a groat sions ‘for the relief of the distressed Irish, left Boston on the 28th ult., = af- 
o assist him in any distress. They all, from time immemorial, wear very). Jolendid vo 36 08 Cock on thn 
fine clothes, are extremely polite in their language ; which, althou lesion ot yage ys, inst., on her mis+ 
as well as the Flemish, derived from the German, has lost its natural h +) @ 
ness, and is pleasing enough as they pronounce it. In addition to their civil | ed 
speeches, they have the incredible courtesy of remaining with their heads un-| | f x 
covered, with an admirable grace, while they talk to each other. They ble ‘del tif Ad. 
gifted with good understandings, and are very quick at everything they apply) = 
ae : . miral Sir H. Pigott, he despatched an officer to ascertain if any immediate as- 
their minds to ; few, however, excepting the clergy, are addicted to the study) | sistance 
of letters ; and this is the reason why any one who has learning, though he may | Ave forth th y 
be a layman, and is called by them a clerk.—A relation of the Island o England. wpe and gratitude, and che 
yr ce Se || A meeting of the Cork District Railway Committee was held on the 13th, 
A Singular Will.—The town of Strasbourg has just been left an immense lega-| when a requisition was promptly prepared, calling on the mayor to summon a 
cy for the purpose of maintaining its Scien aed pacar atest lyric art. Mr.Ap-||meeting of the citizens, to devine the best reams of odiening and acknow- 
fel of Wissembourg, who died on the Lith, has left by tus will, which is dated ledging the gift. “ The Bells of Shandon” and of the Cathedral were joyfully 
in 1839, not less than 80,000 francs of gevernment rentes, and other property |) Fang, and the Cove was splendidly illuminated on the evening of the 14th. 
with the direction that the interest thereof shall be capitalised during eight A deputation of the gentry of Cork, headed by Dr. Millett, J. P., visited the 
years, by which time it is estimated the total amount of the capital will be! ship on the 13th, and presented Capt. Forbes with an address, to which he re 
about 3,000,000 francs ; the annual revenue of which is to be devoted to the) plied i suitabie and touching terms. The deputation invited Capt. Forbes and 
theatre, a deduction being made of one per cent in favor of the bureau de Bien-| |officers to a public dinner on the 15th instant, at Cove. 
faisance, one per cent for the Orphan’s Hospital, and, every leap year, two per ‘The dinner was a very splendid affair, and attended by the most influential 
cent for poor students. In case of any great public calamity. a certain sum may classes in and around Cove Captain Forbes was the hero of the day, and ac- 
also be taken to assisi the necessitous classes ; and a part of the aunual reve. quitted himself in an admirable manner. On the 16th a public meeting was 
nue may likewise be devoted tothe recompense of some great act of courage held at the County Court-house, Cork, for the purpose of returuing thanks to 
or virtue, or for giving a medal to any citizen who may have rendered distin. |Capt. Forbes and his patriotic crew for the sympathy they had shown towards 
uished services to the town. ‘The testator provides that his legacy shall not the suffering and starving population of Ireland. 
p an the municipality from continuing the present subvention to the thea- ‘The state of affairs in Ireland is improving. Matters have reached their 
tre. In eight years, therefore, the theatre of Strasbourg will receive an annual worst, and are now in the way of mending. As we have often said before 
allowance of 200,000 francs, which will suflice to place it at the head of all pro- jwhen the present calamity has exhausted its virulence, better days will dawn 
vincial theatres. It is stated that thiscurious will is drawn up according to a) on that unhappy land. More attention has been bestowed on ite ential require- 
strict legal that th precaution appears ments than previously. Its condition has touched the feelings, and what, per- 
its provisions binding, and that it is written ina style whic ves no t that haps, is of greater consequence, the pockets of the British nation ; and as that 
the testator was in the full possession of his reason. is & point upon which individuals, as well as communities, are particularly sen- 


The Pope in Disguise.—The evening of the 9th being appointed for the dis- "tive, 4 remedy will be found equal to the emergency. 

tribution \ pores ut the nocturnal nor in the aaien de Monta, Monsignor | The grateful hearts of the Irish people are elated at the noble and generous 
Valetini, the worthy superior, and other ecclesiastics, his voluntary coadjutors a of Congress in sending them a large quantity of food free of expense, 
were assembled about seven o'clock, when Pius 1X. suddenly appeared in strict what enhances the obligation the more, is the fact that the gratuity has 
incognito, entering the school, to the astonishment and delight of all present. been sent in an American frigate. In the hour of distress people are suscepti- 
His holiness had concealed his accustomed vestments under a violet-coloured bly alive to the sympathy of others. Nations, like individuals, can best appre- 

cloak, and was attended only by Monsignor Piccolomini and a servant. The so-| ciate those who show kind and generous feelings when it is most needed. 
_vereign pontiff addressed himself to the ecclesiastics and scholars, about 100 The condition of the Bank o: England excites some aitention, and, amongst 
in number, and taking a seat, expressed his wish to distribute the prizes with commercial men, no little degree of alarm. The bullion is rapidly disappear- 
his own hand. As each youth presented himself, the holy father questioned ‘ing. and to keep it at home the rate of interest is raised, to counteract the state 


him as to the calling he exercised, adding salutary advice adapted to the spe. of the foreign exchanges. The Public Securities, like the mercury in a wea- 
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ther glass, are elevated one day and depressed the next. The policy of the 
Bank is criticised, sometimes in a friendly, oftener in a hostile spirit ; and as 
that great moneyed corporation affects the value of every man’s property, by 
the power it wields, this kind of controversy is natural under the circumstances. 
The currency doctors are busy propounding their nestrums in all directions ; 
but irrespective of these, the shrewd business-men of the country fancy they 


see breakers a-head. Time will tell. 

The accounts which have been published respecting the quarterly and year- 
ly finances show that England, at least, has suffered little in its commercial 
prosperity, or in the capacity of the people to consume articles which bring 
** grist” to the Chanceller of the Exchequer’s mill. ‘These returns have sur- 
prised most of those who looked for a far different result. The state of the! 
country, so far as the financial returns afford a clue, is in a healthy, if not a! 
buoyant state, as a glance at them in another column will demonstrate. | 


The preceed ings in Parliament since the sailing of the last steamer possess 
little interest. Business will be wound up as speedily as possible, in order to 
prepare for the dissolution which is to follow in June or July next. Perhaps 
the history of England for a century and a half does not present a time when 
less party feeling prevailed. How a “ ery’’ is to be got which will be availa- 
ble on the hustings, it would puzzle a conjuror to conjecture. No person less 
of a casuist than a Philadelphia lawyer could determine the question. | 

The bill intrcduced by Mr. Watson for removing certain disabilities under, 
which the Ro:nan Catholics labour, was thrown out last week on going into com-, 
mittee, principally owing to the opposition of Sir Robert Inglis. ‘The member 
for Oxford headed the movement ; but he did far less injury to the bill than the! 
speech in its favour of the Earl of Arundale and Surrey, the heir of the Duke 
of Norfolk. The young nobleman, in whose veins flow the * blood of all the 
Howards,” which Pope has celebrated, made such a furious, indiscreet pro-| 
Catholic speech, that the orthodox members were shocked, and the bill was 
Jost. ' 
the Dissenters is fought vigorously. Both parties have buckled on their 
armour in earnest. Strictly speaking, itis only a portion of the Dissenters, 
—that respectable class called Independents—who show fight with any de- 
gree of activity. The Methodists as a body are passive. Differing from 
the Church only in the matter of Episcopacy, some concession in the new! 
scheme has been made to their prejudices, and they seem disposed to take, 
the good the government provides, At the head of the Independents stands,| 
asa layman, Mr. Baines, juntor, of Leeds, whose guerilla warfare make a) 
good deal of sound, and does some execution In some districts the Dis-| 
senters are the victors; in others they are vanquished. Generally speak- 


ing—taking the country in the aggregate—the feeling is in favour of the! 


Government scheme, as the best compromise of the question which can be 
made. 

The Prussian General Diet was opened by a speech from the King at 
Berlin, on the llth. The King made an extraordinary speech, and as 
lengthy as it was novel. The new constitution, and the circumstances 
likely to arise out of it, formed, of course, the prominent points. The 
speech is decidedly conservative. His Majesty was anxtous to impress up- 
on the nobility and the commons the sacrifices he had made, in gaining 
them the shadow of a constitution; and, fearful that they would abuse 
privileges that exist rather in name thanin reality, impressed upon them 
his own kingly importance, and the respect in which he held his vested 
rights. Few stranger documents have ever issued from one of ** Heaven’s 
anointed.” The Prussians will hardly be contented with this sort of treat- 
ment. The end is not yet, 

In Spain the Constitutional principle has proved triumphant. The ob- 
stinate Ministry which held the Queen in fetters has resigved, and another 
has been appointed, which bids fair toact more discreetly. French influ. 
ence is saidto be on the wane. The Queen, it is clear, has nosympathy 
for the Sovereign who rules over our neighbours. At Lis door she lays the 
misfortunes attending her unhappy marriage, and, judging from the spirit 
she has recently displayed, she will prove less of a puppet in the hands 
of others, and more of a Queen than was anticipated. Nevertheless, the 
condition of Spain is enough te make wise men sorrow, and foolish 
one sreckless. The country is still on the brink of a volcano, and the 
most trivial explosion might, under present circumstances, cause a dis 
ruption which would annihilate the monarchy and its occupant. The 


wonder is, how a spirited people, as the Spanish once vere, can have so. 


long endured with passivo composure the buffets and insuits to which they 
have been so cruelly exposed. 

The New House of Lords.—Their Lordships assembled on Thursday, for the 
first time, in the chamber appropriated in the new Royal Palace at Westmin- 
ster to the peers of England, sitting in their legislative and judical capacities.’ 


The descriptions which have been already published of this magnificent hall fail. _ 


through no want ofskill in the describers, but from the imperfection of language 
to present an adequate image of its grandeur and gorgeousness. When first! 
entering it, the eye is dazzled and distracted by the richnes and profusion of 
the ornaments, the walls and ceilings being charged to excess with azure, crim- 
son, and gold. The exquisite harmomy which reigns throughout soon sobers 
the senses, and surprise soon subsides into admiration. The throne, the most 
striking object, is a triumph of architectural art, the symmetry of its propor- 
tions vying with the brilliancy of its materials, and the costiy spiendor of its de- 
corations. It is a vast Gothic canopy, distributed into three portions ; under 
the centre is the Queen’s chair of state, and a smaller chair is placed on each 
side beneath the sub canopies. The ceiling of the chamber is divided into 
square compartments, which are again divided by elegant pannels, carved pend- 
ants encrusted with gold dropping from the intersections. A broad oak pan- 
nelling, richly carved, which covers a portion of the side walls, subdues the glare 


The education crusade continues. The battle between the Church and 
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of the other parts. The reporter's gallery, placed at the end opposite the throne 
is another prominent object, being externally a mass of gilded ornaments. The 
interior of this gallery is fitted up with the most careful regard to the conveni-' 
ence and accommodation of its occupiers. 
branches holding .amps, running along the side walls, and lofty magnificent 


candelabra, standing on the floor at the ends, bearing tiers of waxlights.—), 


The woolsack, the table, and the seats for the peers (covered with crimson 
cloth) resemble those in the late house, and, compared with the luxurious as- 


POSTSCRIPT! 
Telegraphic Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
Philadelphia, May 7, 1847. 

A great battle has been fought at Cerro Gordo between General Scott and 
Santa Anna. ‘The Americans were triumphant. The eneany was tetally rout- 
ed, and five Mexican Generals taken prisoners. ‘The baztle commenced on 
the seventeenth ult., by Gen. Twiggs’s division. It was renewed on the eigh- 
teenth by the full American force under Gen. Scott. A complete route ensued. 
Six thousand Mexicans were taken prisoners, and near five hundred Americans 
were killed and wounded. Gen. La Vega, with tive other Mexican Generals 
were taken. Santa Anna escaped after his defeat. The imterruption and pre- 
occupation of the telegraph prevents the receipt of full intelligence. We will 
send the detail early in the morning. 


OUR NEW PLATE. 


Our magnificent new plate is almost complete. We have just had a proof 


} 


} 


| from the artist. It is a portrait at full length of the immortal, although ex-mi- 


nister Str Roperr Peet, and as a work of art, we may venture to say that it 
has not an equal from the hands of an engraver on this continent. The plate 
is 27 by 18 inches in dimension, and the engraved part is about 24 by 16 inch- 
es. It is the compound effect of mezzotint, stippling, and line, which in mo- 
dern works is so very greatly admired, and is executed by Doney, who, in such 
‘matters is considered one of the first among the first. 

_ Before we issue this plate, we intend to prepare a written sketch of the great 
‘man. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 63 per cent. prem. 
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By the Steam Ship, Caledonian, we have intelligence from the other side of 
the Atlantic, to the 19th ult. inclusive. The news isnot very important, but 
they are generally favoyrable. The Cotton and the Grain markets are a trifle 
jon the advance but not of much change. Consols are upon a slight fall, and 
‘there is not much money to be had. 

| News has been brought by the Caledonian that the Packet Ship, Rochester, 
‘struck not far from Wexford, [reland, filled immediately. and it is believed will 
ibe a total loss, but there is not any loss of life mentioned. 

_ Portugal has entreated the assistance of her ancient ally, Great Britain, to 
help in the present difficulties. The Queen and her troops is unable to with- 
‘stand the insurgents. 

The Great Western has been sold for the former upset price of £25,000 to 
the Royal Steam Packet Company, so we shall probably see that fortunate 
voyager here no more. 

Mr. O'Connell is said to be drooping very fast. 

The quarter's increase of British revenue is upwards of £400,000. 


| 


Mr. La Farge, of this City, has purchased ground on Broadway, above Bond 
street, 200 by 100 feet, on which he intends erecting a building to be devoted 


to music and itskindred arts. 


German Literature and general Modern Languages.—-Within the present 
century, the study of German literature has been much in vogue ; and briefly 
‘because the German savans are not a people to take matters much on the sur- 
face of things; but dive deep in their inquiries, and root up popular fallacies, 
belief, and commonly received principles. ‘The consequence has been that 
German booksellers are much increased in number everywhere, and that when 
‘such a one is himself a man of letters, he is gladly received in a strange com- 


tunity, and is really a very useful person in the literary world. This change 
un the circle of education has somewhat told against the study of the dead lan- 
guages (but we are sorry for that effect), and has made readers look into the 
‘works of writers of the present age, who have written in Spanish, French, lta- 


‘lian, Swedish, &c., &c. in order to correct more early impressions. 


| This being the case, (and we believe we are not much mistaken in the con- 
‘clusion, we have great satisfaction in alluding to the newly opened store of Mr. 
Rudolph Garrigue, who has commenced an importation of the books to which 
we allude, who is a native of the European continent, either of Germany or 
‘Prussia, who is in every, and the closest meaning of the term, a man of Jearn- 
ing, letters and literary experience, and who has a thorough acquaintance 
with modern languages, and particularly of the German and of northern litera- 
‘ture. 

We have for some time had the pleasure of this gentleman's acquaintance, 
therefore we speak of him as from our own knowledge. TIlis store, which is 
next door to our own oflice, is opened on a very good plan. He has most ex- 
tensive and friendly relations with the German booksellers, having already been 
‘their own agent for ascertaining the demand likely to arise for those books in 


| this country ; and he has also made important engagements which will enable 
The house is lighted by richly gilt! him to furnish the works in other languages, both quickly and on reasonable 


| terms. 
He has determined that strict order as well with regard to the regularity of 


importing as to fixed and unvaried prices, calculated as low as possible by way 
of extending the demand, by offering the best products of the German press 


pect of the other furniture, have a rather homely appearance. ‘The great pro- 
blem upon which so much depends, namely, the adaptation of the new heees; for a slight advance on the German prices. He will pay equal attention to the 


for the transmission of sound, cannot be solved without further expiration, un-| smatiest and the | argest orders, (pamphlets or the most voluminovs and expen- 
der more favorable circumstances ; for during the short sitting of Thursday, the | ive works.) 


constant hum of cunversation, perhaps of admiration, amongst the peers and, * : : 
strangers below the bar, would have rendered it difficult to Root the sooet pow-|| Commencing with a small stock, the demands will be watched closely and 
erful speaker. | the stock will be continually increased, with a view of collecting in the course 
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of some time a library which will enable him to fill orders in most cases imme-)| No. 95. Children of the Country.—By J.T. Peele.—The drapery, and all 
diately. _ the accessorial parts of this composition are good ; the artist now spoken of 


He is able and wili be willing to answer any literary question concerning the is one who will in time do great credit to the arts of this country. We have 
book markets of Germany and the north of Europe, without charge, and as had many occasions to conscientiously praise him, and this exhibition gives us 
minutely as many years experience in the German book-trade and the most 40 opportunity to sce him in some degree, for the portrait No. 65, is of him, 
compie colioction of biographical works will allow. | and done by himself. 

| The Statuary in the Small Room is generally good, the No. 102 by —— 
sine Aris. | Mosier is good, the No. 107 Flora, by Ives, is very good indeed ; and, the 

We have had an opportunity to see a few pictures, the property of the wi- Pleiades, in basso relievo, by H. K. Brown is good, but the plaster casts of the 

dow of an artist who did honor to the name of painter, but who was poor at Seasons by the last mentioned artist are too coarse. 
the time of his death, and his family, consisting of his widow and several young No. 110. Landscape.—By Charles Deas.—The thing which startles the spec- 
children are, we doubt, very slenderly provided for. Several of the valuable tators in general is the colours which the painter has made very peculiar in 
paintings that were left to her were sent to a picture auction room, and we are ‘this painting, but which may be correct enough in the West, where we sup- 
told were unfortunately sold as regarded her advantages therein, and there are pose is the location of this landscape. 
a few, yet disposable, which we do most heartily wish the affluent, the taste-| N¢. 118, Florence. from St. Miniato—By J. H Shegogue, N. A.—This is 
fal, the benevolent, and the liberal, would take off her hands at prices which fine scene, but though it is very artistically done, we think it too hard of ex- 
would at once do justice to their judgments and to their hearts. They may be pression, too light, and all too clear ; though we give full credit to the Italian 
seen at any time of the day at the house of their present owner, Mrs. Wein- atmosphere. 


del, No. 90 Chamber Street, of this city. Ameng them is a very good * Hero-' No. 121. Age's Reverie.—By Edwin White—A very geod story and moral, 


dias with the head of St. John the Baptiston a Charger.” Thisisa spirited | 4 very well told by the artist. It is an old man’s attentive contemplation 


copy, by Rothe, from an original of Carlo Dolci; «+A Showman,” an original, of a portrait of himself, down in his boyhood, and a slight general resemblance 
by Deitrich, and is an exce'lent specimen of the Flemish school. It cost up- 


: ; "of the features, and a great contrast between the joyous youth and melancholy 
waids of $200 when bought, and we suspect the widow would now sell it ‘old age tell the thoughts of the old man almost aloud. This iss very int 
at a considerable reduction of that price; «A Magdolan,” a good copy, by | ing picture. erest- 


Weindel himself, from an original of Carlo Dolci; * Two Miniatures,” of | 
Weindet, who was in fact a miniature painter chiefly ; the two subjects are The Drama. 

very celebrated characters in this country, and are very well and spiritedly paint-, — ‘ 

ed indeed. One is John Calhoun, and the other the late Chief Justice Marshall ; P ark Theatre.—Mr. Forrest 18 drawing fair houses, aud he has arrived at 
here is also a very fine copy of an “ Ecce Homo,” the original is a Guido, the highest puint of his profession that will ever be his. He has been play- 
and the copy is taken by Deitrich, the painting itself is in the Dresden Gallery |'98 Spartacus and Jack Cade with much applause, and, considering the texts, 
Here are also a “ View in Venice,” by Peter Grain ; “The Tribute Money,” 5€ has made much of them. There will not be much more done this season 
a copy from that by Titian, which is in the Dresden Gallery, and the copy) ' high dramatic parts. The good folks of New York city are already begin- 
done by Uriass ; a very beautiful « St. Cecilia,” copied by the same Urlass from| ‘ning their summer retreat. 

the original in the Dresden Gallery, the original being Carlo Dolci. Thereare a} Bowery Theatre.—This house has not to dread the summer migration like 
few other pictures which we have not room at present to notice further, but, that of the Park auditory, and the attractive acting of Mrs. Shaw tells very fa- 


we do most sincerely wish they were all in the galleries or collections of the |vorably to the Bowery ‘Treasury. 


rich and tasteful instead of where they are. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
(TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION.) 


provable in this work is that the picture is expressive, has lines of thought in it, 
and is a characteristic head. It gives an idea of the man’s mind. 


as a passing likeness, it has done justice to the subject. 

No. 59. Portrait of a Lady.—By J. Whitehouse, N. A. 
to have adopted the caprice which Page tried last year. The countenance has 
far too much blue in it. , 

No. 62. Teaching the Immortality of the Soul.—By H. Peters Gray, N. A. 
—This is a pretty pe vting, but we cannot perceive that it tells any story, even 
with the help of knowing the title of the subject. 

No. 70. Mercy fainting at the Wicket gate—By D. Huntingdon, N. A.— 
This, as we have said of the last, is a pretty, nay it is a good painting, but it 
does not tell a story, nor it does not, at least that we can discover, illustrate, 
the allegory which is the subject : but we confess that this allegory is nut very 


close even from the pen of Bunyan himself. i 


No. 76. The last of the Red Min.—By J.H. Beard.—The subject of the! 
picture is a retreat in alarm, of a man, his wife, a child in arms, and a young: 
boy. There is we think too much alarm and apprehensien expressed on the 
faces and action of the whole group. The female has too little also of the draw- 
ing, correctly, of the female form. 

No. 82. Lady Jane Gray, interrupted at her Devotions in the Tower.—By 
}). Huntingden, N. A —This is both a good and expressive painting, but it also 
tells its tale well. It is a masterly composition. The poor victim is at her 
devotions, with beautiful expression of devotion in her features, and her com- 
panion is looking anxiously aud vexed back at some intruders in the middle ground 
who are friars of the Roman Church, who have come to torment her, by fore- 
iug their conversional arguments upon her. in the back ground 1s a circular 
stairs, near the top of which is aman who appears eager to know how the work 
goeson. The Lady Jane is not kneeling before a Crucifix, for she was of the 
new, reformed religion. The colours are wellchosen, the painting is well 
done, and the artist deserves high praise for his performance. 


No. 83. Greek Lovers.—We have formerly noticed this, as a picture in the 
gallery of the “ Art-Union” of this city. 


No. 8&8. Washington, on his mission to the Indians in 1753.—By W. Rannie, 
—We have also formerly noticed this very excellent work of this promising 
artist, when speaking of the Art-Union pictures. Whenever Mr. Rannie shall 
have brought himself to the habit of giving more body to his pictures, we 
venture to prophecy that he will rank amoug the head composition painters of 
country. But we must again express our disapprobation of letting new pictures 
be exhibited in typ or more places. This takes off from the freshness ef their 
effect, and does miore harm than good to the artist. 


| Olympic Theatre.—This theatre has closed for the season, much earlier than 
usual, it is true; but the manager has had eo long and so serious an indisposi- 
don, from which he is as yet still far from recovered, that the house was hard- 


| ly itself without hi 1 int tion (for he has al b he pri 
No. 52. Portrait of H. Tuckerman.—By S. A. May.—The thing that is 


|mobile of the institution), that he very properly determined to close at this 


jearly period. But we regret to find that a mest promising young actress (Miss 


; ||Clarke) lost her benefit by the determination and carrying it out. 
No 56, Portrait of a Lady.—By James Kyle.—It is commonly said that | 


portrait painters are aptto flatter ladies through their art; but this is not by,| di 
any means a flattery ; it is cold, too old, too thin, and we do not think, except | 


Mr. Alexandre's Performances.—We have too long passed by the extraor. 
nary entertainments of this professor in the art of Legerdemain, and yet they 
are well worthy of observation, considering the neatness with which he does all 


, | his tricks. But this is his last week in New York, after giving a large propor- 
—The painter seems |ign of pleasure and satisfaction to young and old, to grave and gay, and has 


given surprise, even though we are aware beforehand that his ¢ricks are all per- 
formed without anything of intellectuality being necessary for that purpose.— 


||This evening will be the close of his soirees, and we commend attention to the 


jopportunity. 


Literarp Notices. 


Omoo, by the author of ‘ Typee.'—Harper & Brothers.—“ There is a phy- 
siognomy in the title page of books,” says old Butler, and we are more than 
‘ever inclined #6 believe the saying, from reading this new work by the author 


of “ Typee.” All that one.could anticipate from glancing at the quaint title 
le Omoo,” and the romantic appellative beneath, is realized in the perusal of 
\this curious and fascinating narrative. It abounds in all attractive things ; not 
|a chapter but is replete with interest ; not a sentence but glistens. “ Typee” 
was something rare; but “ Omoo” is still rarer. In descriptive power both 
‘works are truly remarkable. The enchanting scenery of Polynesia is present- 
‘ed to the very eye itself, as if suffused with rays from illuminated roses. There 


is, nevertheless, a direct, straight-forward air about the narrative parts, which © 


precludes the conclusion that any of the incidents, however uncommon, are 
mere fictions. 

Upon the whole, we cannot but believe that “ Omoo” is destined to create a 
prodigious sensation in the literary circles. We observe that the book is also 
published in London. 


Wild Sports of the West. 2 vols—New York: Harper & Brothers.—This 
is one of the most sportsman-like books we have ever fallen in with; it de- 
serves, and will have the most extensive reading ; it is full of excellent infor- 
sates it has very many anecdotes, it is in a good communicative spirit, writ- 
ten like the style of a person who is easy in circumstances and a warm en- 
thusiast. Yet, with ashabby and more mistaken economy, the publishers have 
put it forth at a very cheap price, upon coarse, very coarse paper, with bad 
typography, as if these points were necessary to make the work sell. This 
was 4 mistake on their part ; no sportsman can read the book without warmly 
commending it, whether for fishing or gunning, and every one who hears of it, 
would be glad to possess it. In its present edition the whole work costs not 
more than fifty cents. Bad taste this, for it ought to be well bound, and to 
form a part of every sportsinan’s library. 


The Social Band of Brothers.—-This thing is published by a house in Phila. 
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delphia, and we are somewhat doubtful whether we are dcing wisely in noticing 
it at all, though sent to our office for that purpose ; but this book, and sundry 
others which may be published with a good intent to the world, frequently do 
more harm in fact, than they may do good by anticipation, and cause us even 
0 wish that there were in each State some sort of a censorship of the Press, 
that would take away its licence and cause it to have that freedom which may 
do good, and cannot do harm. Books like this, which are put forth at a low 
price, and contain accounts of the basest action, the greatest depravity, exces- 
sive cruelty, gross immorality, vice, criminality, are too dear at any price, oe 
make the minds of the young (for we are afraid they are the great readers of, 
this kind of publication) callous to them which should make the soul recoil at 
the relation. We humbly but most fervently hope that soon the legislature o 
each State will consider how best to prevent the unrestrained dissemination 0 
such works, and turn the information they contain, if they relate truths, into 
contemplations how best to stop such facts for the future. The book is said 
to be written by “ a reformed gambler.” We doubt the reform both of a long 
continued gambler and a long-continued drunkard, and the proofs of their re- 
form should be both of long continuance and of a positive nature before the 
parties have credit for the new character. ‘These terms are easily given to 
head a very licentious publication. 

Supplements to the Hand-Book of Needlework. From Mrs. Gavgour and 
Mrs. Gore.—New-York : Wiley & Putnam..—This will be found highly inte- 
resting and pleasing to the ladies, It contains very plain instructions by which 


netting and knitting, which ladies find pleasant employment. It has abundant, 


a year. With an active, investigating mind, he sought the paths of know- 
ledge thus early in life, and with a promise of future usefulness rarely seen 
in one so young, he entered upon his part in the drama of life with an up- 
‘ward eye and an onward purpose. Like Franklin, his prototype, he sought 
the profession because he liked it—and like him, had not death dropped 
‘its dark curtain upon his career, he might have pursued the paths of use- 
fulness with an honorable distinction. But the destroyer came, and he 
died with the philosophy of religion to bear him above the infirmities of 
the body. Conscious of his approaching dissolution, he divided the pro- 
ducts of his industrious toil among his brothers and sisters equally—except 
to the youngest—on whom his generous heart gave those things which had 
found the dearest place in his early attachments. Then surnmoning all 
|his strength, he called the entire family circle around his dying bed, and 
jas his life ebbed fast, he said in feeble tones—‘* I am very ill—it is not 
probable that I shall live till morning. I know not what hour or what 
‘minute I shall go—I hope we shall all meet again If any one has any- 
ithing to say to me please say it now”——and he sunk sweetly into his eter- 
inal rest. Buffalo Express. 

| Practical Joking—We cut the following ‘ good ’un” from a Philadel- 
‘phia paper, where we find it without credit :— 

Some of the Representatives to Legislatures are occasionally the subjects 
of a joke, probably from their inquistive dispositions, At the table of one 
‘of the Hotels in Boston, one of the *‘ wisdom” who was in the habit of 
jasking those around him, instead of the waiter, to wait on him, one day ask- 
ed Mac, the gentleman opposite— 

** Can you reach the pertaters, sir?” 

Mac extended his arm toward the dish and satisfied himself that he cou/d 
ireach the pertaters, and answered— 

“Yes, sir.” 


tive, 
“*O, certainly,” said Mac, as he took the fork, carefully stabbing it into 


various things of female work are made, and furnishes abundant amusement in ** And will you stick my fork into one of ’em ?” asked the Represeuta- 
| 


diagrams as well as instructious, and we think it will be likely to become a po- 
pular work. It is very neatly got up, on good paper, print, and binding, and is 
just a very proper work to be found on a lady’s work table. 

Hunt's Merchant's Magazine for May, 1847.—We are always glad to an- 
nounce the appearance of each number of this very valuable periodical. The 
contents are of a more local nature this time than has been usual, but they are 
not the less valuable to the readers for all that. 

Blackwood, for April, 1847.—This work is now somuch to the general taste, 
that we need not remark except that it is re printed by Leonard Scott, & Co, 
and published. The office of this re-print is now at No. 79 Fulton street, cor- 
ner of Gold street. 

Triumphs of “ Young Physic.” By William Turner, A.M, M.D.—New 
York: Burgess, Stringer, & Co. The pamphlet before us has probably much 
interest in the eyes of all who concern themselves about the ‘* Chrono-thermal 


the potato, where he left it. 

At this the Representative was somewhat vexed, and asked, rather tart- 

** Will you pass me my fork ?”” 

“* Ah !—your fork !—yes—oh, yes, sir ?”’—and taking hold of the fork, he 
drew it from the potato and passed it back to the Rep., whose nerves seem- 
ed not a little shocked. 

“« Waiter '!—waiter / I say!” cried the Rep., * will you pass the perta- 
ter! I’ve been tryin’ for half an hour to get one, and if you don’t pass’em 
along purty sune, I'll vacate my seat, and report your conduct to my in- 
sulted constiterwents !” 

A Horse Story.—We have read of fish stories, dog stories and various other 
stories, but the following horse story from the Buffalo Courier requires a place. 
The incident occurred in a town adjoining that city : 

‘“‘ A butcher my neighbor, recently went to a pasture, where the family 
horse was usually turned, when idle, to get a calf which he had purchased for 
slaughter. Finding difficulty in otherwise catching him; he set a large bull 


System” of practice, but in the early pages of it we find the following, which co upon the calf, which soon brought him to the ground, uttering most pite- 


ought to be read and considered by all :— 

“The following incident, occurring while these pages are in process of 
paration, illustrates the correctness or the remark of the biographer of Des 
Cartes, ‘ the last crime which is forgiven is the announcement of new truths.’ 
Six months before my reprint of Dickson appeared, a medical friend, well 
knowa for his numerous valuable contributions to science, and not less distin 

uished by all those qualities which grace the gentleman, did me the honor to 
Sadicste to me, in very complimentary terms, a new work which he had just 

repared. Will it be believed that this act of friendship was made the pretext 
for excluding him from membership in a new medical association; and that the 
committee which had charge of tue matter actually had the impudent mean- 
ness to propose to my friend that if he would publish another edition of his 
book, in which the dedication to me should be cancelled, his case should be 
taken into consideration? Yet, such was the fact. Of course the disgraceful 
proffer was rejected with indignation ; but what a base and cowardly proposi 
tion from men pretending to be gentlemen! If Chrono-Thermalism and its 
advocates are to be put down, let it be done in the open and manly way recog- 
nised by all rigbt-feeling and honorable men. Moral assassination, through 
means of secret cabals, 1s worthy onlv of a barbarous age or a degraded class ; 
of an inquisition or a penitentiary. What confidence, let me ask, ought the 
public to repose in people capable of such infamy! What is not@ little odd 
in this connexion, is the fact that four out of the five persons concerned in the 
above transaction, only a few years ago signed a paper to the Governor of New 
York recommending and eulogizing me in the highest terms. Ought they not 
themselves to be excluded by their own showing! Or have they one flesh of 
fish and another of fowl (foul !) in their immaculate Sanhedrim !” 


The Christian Parlour Magazine. Vol IX., No. 1.—This magazine has, 
for some time, been much respected by a large body of readers, and it is now 
believed that the alteration which has recently taken place, may cause it to be 
still more worthy of public patronage. Both the proprietorship and the editor- 
ship are changed. ‘The latter being now in the hands of Rev. J. T. Headley 
whose writings are well known in this community. 


Graham's American Monthly Magazine, for May, 1847.—The immense cir- 
culation of this magazine may pay the proprietor for the expense he is at con- 
tinually in the number and excellence of his engravings, and the goodness of 
his matter. The present number has three embellishments that are truly gems 
of art in their way. 

Chambers’ Cyclopedia. No.9, New York: Bedford & Co. (late Taylor & 
Co.)—This is the beginning of the second volume, and this work is to be con: 
sidered in two volumes. [t comes up to the time of Macpherson, author, 
(or editor) of the songs of Ossian, and once more we say that this work is in- 


valuable. 


A Young Editer Gone.—We have before us a copy of “‘ The Ledger,’ 
a miniature publication of twelve columns, edited and printed by Maste) 
Edwin A. Rathbun, whose death was announced yesterday morning. Yer 
in boyhood, he had evinced a passion ior “ the art preservative Of all arts,’ 
aud by the accumulation of a few type, aud with a machine of his inven- 
tion for printing it, he had published The Ledger (weekly) for more than 


ous cries. The horse which till now had seemingly paid no attention, aroused 
jby the cries of distress, no sooner perceived the perilous situation of his help- 
less companion, than with ears leered, jaws distended, mane and tai] erect, he 
hastened to his relief ! 

“ The dog still continued his hold, despite the threatening aspect of the 
horse, when the noble fellow, fastening his teeth upon the dog, with one toss 
threw him completely over the adjacent fence ! Meanwhile, the butcher had 
approached so near as to catch hold of the calf as he was raising, which the 
horse perceiving, he turned upon him his posterior artillery, throwing his heels 
every time still nearer the butcher's head, until he was glad to relinquish his 
hold. With what a proud and exulting air he pranced around his liberated 
charge, with head and tail erect, snorting detiance to all oppressors. In fact, 
before the butcher could secure his subject, he had first to secure this champi- 
on of freedom in the stable.” 


A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 
These Pills cure all diseases by purifying the Blood. They give to all the organs of the 
body the proper amount of life necessary to their purification. They are a 
FOUNTAIN OF HEALTH TO ALL MANKIND, 
and may be justly said to give the beauty and vigour of youth to the weakness and decrepitude 
of age. Can it be believed that after being before the public for ninety-one years, thel: sale 
should only now be a little rising a million of boxes per year? But so it is, and it is only to 
be attributed to fatal prejudice, or their sale would be at least twenty millions of boxes per 
year instead of only one million. Let all the sick use them—they will soon be among the 
healthy ; let all who would secure themselves from sickness have them by them, in ease of a 
sudden attack ; for a few doses taken when the body commences to get out of order, and the 
benefit is secured at once. Fathers and mothers, attend to this subject ; sons and daughters, 
attend to this subject ; let all men and women ask themselves the question, whether what has 
stood the test of time so long does not deserve some attention. 

And who is to be benefitted ?. Those who use the Brandreth Pills. They are the ones that 
receive the i of ath dpercent. How? Ina present payment of health, of viva- 
city for dullness, of brightness and clearness of perception, in place of cloudiness and confu- 
sion of mind. 

Brandreth’s Pills are a life preserver. Those who know their qualities feel secure in their 
health and faculties being preserved to them to an indefinite period. They are equally good in 
all kinds of disease, no matter how called, because they cannot be used wi thout taking out 1m- 
purities from the blood, and perseverance will cause its perfect purification, and no disease can 


| be present when the blood is pure. 


MR. CYRUS DURAND’S LETTER. 
Clintonville, New Jersey, 4th April, 1847. 

Dear Sir : I have for years been subject to a sonr stomach amd much flatulence, especially 
after eating ever so light a repast. These and other symptoms of a dyspeptic nature have given 
me much trouble, making me occasionally very sick ; in fact I for years scarcely ever was real- 
ly well, and I often thought I should never have precious health again. 

In this condition 1 commenced using your Pills, and after only a few weeks’ use of them free- 
ly, I found myself much improved. 1 then took one pill a day for ten days, and they perfectly 
restored me. It is four months now since, and have enjoyed the best possible health, having 
ao return of acidity of stomach, or any other dyspeptic symptom whatever.—I remain, dear sir, 
truly yours, CYRUS DURAND. 

B. Biandreth, M. D. 

Sold for 25 cents per box, with full directions, at Dr. BRANDRETH’S Principal office, 241 
Broadway ; also, at his retail offices, 274 Bowery and 241 Hudson street, New York ; and by 
one agent in every city, town and village, inthe United States and Canada, each of whom has 
a certificate of agency from Dr. Brandreth. Observe it. 
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IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED ''TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
THE MILLER OF MARTIGNE. OFFICE. 
A ROMANCE.—BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. Pe FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 
Author of « The Roman Traitor,” * Marmaduke Wyvil,” « The Brothers,” SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of 
«“ Cromwell,” Ete the Old Country, will find the subscriber's arrangements for 1847, most complete, and caleu- 
—? : lated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them co bong 
NEW-YORK : PUBLISHED BY RICHARDS AND Co., 30 ANN STREET. heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 
This is a work of surpassing interest and is quite equal if not superior to the “ Roman | THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
iter” or } a.” 20, QUEEN OF THE WEST - 1300tons. ROSCIUS ee 1200 tons. 
Traitor” or ‘‘ Marmaduke Wyvil. larch 2 LWERPOOL .---.-.- “ £IDDONS 
NOW READY, HOTTINGUER - fEERIDAN ee 
i ROCHESTER - - - GARRICK «© «© «© 
PIQUI ~~~ The above magnificent packets are all new Yor! built ships of the very first class, om ex 
“2 ressly for the Live: pool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and 
MOORS UNDER PHILIP THE THIRD OF SPAIN. | sacenen al of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed 
A Historical Romance from the French of for speed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th of 
EUGENE SCRIBE. Merch 20. every month, on which days they leave panctually. 


In addition to the above s, lendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 
ST.‘ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. composed in part of the following favourite and well-known ships, viz.: ‘* The America,” 
MRS. BAILEY, PRINCIPAL. St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, Ruppahannock, Magmion, Sea, &c. Ke., which, together with 
the uwew line, make six ships per month, or one pm: me days, fiom Liverpool ; thus prevent- 


No. 10 Carroll Place, Bleecker-St., New York. ing the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can 
HE plan of this institution, which it is believed, is well known, aud has been establish be secured at the lowest rates. Every information given by applying to 
ed for sixteen years, comprises a genera] and extensive system of instruction, and offers fy. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, 86 South-st. 
high advantages to Parents who may wish their daughtersto receive a thorough and accom- | 2d door below Burling Slip. 


plished education. It is situated in one of the most covenieut and pleasant streets ia the up- | Drafts supplied for any t from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom, 
per past of the City of New York. The lines of omnibuses around and within the city, afford | Feb. 27.) 

a convenient access to the various ferries, ani an easy communication with any part of the ee 3" X 4 

susrounding country. The location of the house is emineutly healthy, and within a few min- | » WARTON’S ERVALENTA. 

utes walk of several of the finest parks in the vey ; it is aspacious, elegant, and commodious | 4 CONSTIPATIN (COSITIVENESS) DESTROVED 

building, affording a large number of apartments for the lodging, for the study, and for the re- | “ Obstinate, inveterate and habitual Constipation (Costiveness) not only totally avercome, 


citations of the Young Ladies. but algo completely destroyed without using either purgatives, injections or baths, hy a na- 
Mrs. Bailey is about to make important additions to the establishment, afd will be assisted tural, simple, agreeable and infallible means, recently discovered in France by M. Warton, 
by the most efficient teachers in each department of instruction. They will include generally, | 68 Rue Richelicu. Paris” Price 30 cents. 


fiom twelve to fourteen ; several of whom reside inthe family, and devote their time exclu- A | PERUSAL OF THIS TEEATISE cannot fail to dispel all doubt in the mind of anv 


sively to the benefit aud instruction of the Young Ladies under thei: charge. The course em- | @f the genuine character and great importance of this discovery which has agitat- 
braces all that is neces ary to a complete and accomplished education ; the Text books ae ed and, aud the Continent with its remarkable results. This great remedy is a 
selected with much care. With respect to the discipline of the mind, and the acquisition of light, palwtable, and delicious FOOD called  Eivalenta”—a Vegetable Farina—in some re- 
useful knowledge, the greatest solicitude is constantly felt. spects resembling Arrow-root. 

The School is divided into the Juvenile, Junior, and Senior Department. The best teachers The Treatise and Ervalenta constantly on hand at the National Depot of Warton, of Pars, 
are employed in the French Department ; this language is taught daily to all the pupils, and expressly established for their sale, at HENRY JOHNSON’S Drug and Chemical store, in the 
with the Latin, is included im the terms for English Tuition. Vocal Music, both Sacred, and Granite Building, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers-st. 

Secular, is also taught throughout the School, by a distinguished Professor. ‘Terms for italian, | o9- Purchasers must remember that there is no genuine Frvalenta but Warton’s. 

Spanish, German, Drawing, Painting, Music, &e. will depend upon those of the Professors March 13-3m.* 

employed. Faithful and unwearied attention is constantly given that the pupils may be thorough 
in every branch of study they pursue, that they form correct, intellectual, and moral habits ; 
that they have respectful, kind, and amiable manners. oe . 

The School is in session from the 7th of September to the 16th of July: the period being In Press, and will soon be Published, 
divided into four Quarters—severally commencing onthe 7th of September, 23rd of Novem- THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 
ber, 13th of February, and the Ist. of May ; but pupils are received at any intermediate pe- OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive 
riod, the proportion of the Quarter only being charged. For further particulars a line ad- Improvements made therein, Direetions and lastructions in the Practice and Play of this 
dressed to Mrs. Bailey, at he: sesideuce, will receive immediate attention. manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, ‘so as to 

April 3-2m. afford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 

complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous Illustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 
By Alex. D. Patesson. 


THE EXERCISE OF CRICKET. # 


DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. “ Felix on the Bat.” 


N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying tothe Author at the 


WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 
RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND, a full assortment of | 
of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale or | THE PLUMBE 
and in great variety. NATIONAL DA GU ERRIAN G ALLERY, 
uspendin ars, 0. o° | : A UPPE MU 
: in 1840 


Suspending Camphene Lamps ; Brackets do do. 

Side, do. do. 

Camphene Chandeliers—2,3, and 4 lights. 

Girandoles—Gil*, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns. 

Hall Lanterns— Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. May 1-tf. 


| A WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
| 44 TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
/ YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
|MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
| Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 

Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 


LAW AGENCY, Instruction given in the Art. Jly. 25-tf. 
IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 
HOMAS WARNER, 18 City Hall-place New York City,A ey and Counsellor at L 9 
und Solicitor Chascery inform Europeans, | FOR THE REMOVAL OND OF ALL DIS. 


interested in business in Europe, that he will attend to ry! matters that may be intrusted to 
him relating » property, estates, —. &e. or to any legal business, necessary to be transacted | EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
iv England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales. i > > 

Amagpeiane of an extensive and peculiar kind just completed by T. W. will ensure that Ss ‘ull BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ : ‘ 
the business with which he may be naan will be conducted with energy and despatch | crofi @ or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
in all the principal towns of the United Kingdom. ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 

Thomas Warner has been honored by the permission of the following eminent and distin. or Tetter, Scalddicad Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 
guished gentlemen to refer to them as to his character and responsibility. bern Ule Suphiliti 's 4 . 

Authony Barclay, Esq. British Consu! &e. New York City ; The Hon W. H. Seward, ex | te aac Symplome, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Gevernor of the State of New York ; The Honourable John W. Edmund’s, Cirenit Judge Also, Chronat titutional Disorders. 
of the first Circuit &e. New York City ; Honourable A. H. Mickle,Mayor of the City HE value fipreparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 
of New York ; Honourable F. A. Talmadge, ex-Recorder of New York and member of ness is exte P It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 
Congress elect ; George W. Matsell, Esq. Chief of Police of the City of New York ; Messrs. /be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root thet has ever been employed in 
Jessop & Son, Steel manufacterers, New York, and Sheffield, England. '|medical practice. It is highly covceutrated for convenieuce and portability, containing nothing 

Jen. ana is representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 

; a / ner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opiam. i r i 
46 Chatham in imported Havana and Prin grains of either Quinine or Morphine of oF 
TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufactnrers,| crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 


July 7-ly. nog a — os when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsepa:illla 
| pe he ai “| when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient. 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY ne following certificate is only another link - = yew “ ‘ 1 mg to its merits ; 
ould direct the attention of the public to the following brief account of the present con Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposed as we to of 
dition of this institution, and of the effort now making to increase its importance and disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the eflexts af caasseaitneaanl’ 
usefulness. tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable pre aration Ser 
The institution is now, in every respect, prosperous. It_is free from financial embarrass | |saparilla. I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which “ D a 
ment ; its real estate, independent of its books, far exceeds in value the amcunt of its obliga disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. I tried various remedie but f ind 
tions ; and its income provides for its current expenses, and for considerable annual addition: no relief until | commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was a " apheres 
to the Library. It has recently erected anoble library edifice in a central situation, on the prin fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am pone Ba So wan dinuan. on ¥- y con- 
cipal street of the city, spacious enough for a library of more than a hundred thousand volumes. enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which | attribute cunlediy be the nee - » ont. ent 


Its present library numbers forty thousand, generally well-selected volumes (mary of which ‘rilla. Please accept my assu 
are rare and costly) ; it may therefore be said to have laid the foundation fora library of the | Being personally acemalated with & shove pate on I hereby Fr ns i 
first class, and such the trustees are determined to make it, if the public will foster it as the true, E REV. TM MERRI MAN” 
importance of the object deserves. i! Further Testimony.— meV. 3. MAN. 
Attached to the library is a convenient and commodions reading room, well supplied with) lushia :— ¥-—The following i au extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 
the home and foreign journals and newspapers, which offers every accommodation, both | Vos; Ge: 


quiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the day. One of the objects now in viewis|| Messrs. Sands: I have been afflicted with , a 2 opr : . 
to transfer this department of the library to the first floor of the building, to render it more ac | |liver, for the last twenty 
cessible to persons whose time is limited, and to extend the library proper over the whole of! taking your Sarsaparilla ] have been greatly relieved, so mucb so that I have heen ibe nme 
the second floor. — . ' | tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the Jast fifteen mouths. 1 wholly discarded yy 
The institution is not, as many have supposed, en exclasive one Any Person of fair charec | other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can reeommend in truth and ie 
ter may become a member of it on application to the librarian, and enjoy its privileges by pay-| cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of serofalons pie ') : ts The. d 
ing twenty-five dollars, the price of a share, and an annual assessment of six dollars ; the lat-| have been some remarkable cures eflected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. I Show. b a ee 
er may be commuted at any time by the payment of seveuty-five dollars. ; jief six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for teu years : ‘ Mrs 
This is the condition and character of the institution, in whose benefit the public are now! W. Stevens, who had been sevciely afflicted with Rrvelgcids. tnd catiialie eanalt't Poe sits 
tnvited to for their is solicited. It is few bottles.—Yours, truly, ALUSHA of 
that every friend to the moral and intellectual improvement of our city. every parent whc,| For further particulars and conclusive evid = — — ie . 
would furnish various and to his ¢ every one who seeks an oceasiona) jlets, which may be of of its cupestey value efficacy, see pamph 
retreat from the toils and tumults of business, in a word, every one who knows the value of Prepared and sold by 4. B. & D. SANDS. wa - ae 
great library in a great motrapelie, and is not nowa ange of this institution, will immediarely |New York. , » Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, comer of Williem, 
become one , and that those who are already members of it will lend their active and efficient | Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal : John M . ——— > | ae 
a pledge anaes ae public that nothing — be wanting on their part to carry out United States end Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5 ) ughon 
this great object, and enable the institution to attain a character and present an espectofexr | {iG The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ . , 
tent and importance that will make it the boast and honor of the commercial metropolis of the /been and is constantly achieving such remarkable ones of, the of 
Union. Feb. 13—tf. /which the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparille, and take no : 
| other. 
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"in 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Rassia. 
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PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gentle 
men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to 

any specilied extent, by applying at No. 137 Hadson Street, (St. John’s Park), wheie every at- 
ention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a home. The most satis- 
actory references will be given and expected. 


LAP-WELVDED 
BOILER FLUES, 


16 FEET LONG, AND FROM ] 1-2 INCHES TO 0 INCHES DIAMETER, 


Can be obiained only of the Patentee. THOS. PROSSER, 
April. 28 Platt Street, N. Y¥. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
‘' A BAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAM ENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanovei-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M. D.,F.R. 8. 
Actuary—W. 8S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A. 8. 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


— 


HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. ‘The assured has, on all oceasions, the power to borrow, 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option 
of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
cossity. 
_~ for terms of*years at the lowest possible rates. : 
Persons insured for life, can, at once, borrow half amount of annual premium for five suc- 
cessive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. " : 


Part of the Capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names fa he 
Loca? — ae Trust available always tothe assured in case of dispute: Id 

The payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a Gitling advance epee al 
rate. ; 

No charge for stamp » 

Tiirty days allowed ho each payment of premium becemes due, without forfeiture of 
policy. 


Travelling leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate scale. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable success and increased eee | of the So}, 


ciety has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 


American. 
FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

ILLIAMLAIRD, Florist, comer of qn | and 28th street, N. Y., has always 
| on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
'species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
| Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
fully put up at all seasons. 

| N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep ia order Gardens, prune Grape, ke. Gen- 
‘tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 


ing to Wm. Laird. Ap. 3 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


| THE highest price can be cbtained by Ladies and Gentiemen who wish to dispose of their 
‘left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 
\Post Office, it will be promr¢ly attended to. 

JQLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. ly 4-ly. 
PIANO FORTES. 

URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY 
for a superior and warranted article. Apl 18-tf. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


prone from NEW YORK on the 26th and fiom LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 
month :— 


SIDDONS, | _ E.B. Cobb, | Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 
These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
jeich such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
| Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas- 
jsage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
experienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
apply to E. K. COLLINS & Co,, 46 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIFSEY & Co., Liverpoot. 

' Letters by the Packets wiil be charged 12 1-2 cents pex s'uyle sheet, 00 cents pec ounce, and 
\newspapers cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
|\DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
\that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. @ My re 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 


| Ships. | Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
F. yster, Sept. 26th Nov. 11. 

| GARRICK, , B. I. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 

| Roscivs, | Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. | Jan. 11. 

| 


var) ing from 35 tq.85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit 


scale. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF EOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
Wall-st.)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C, Edward 
Habicht, Esq. 

Philadeiphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis 4. Godey, Esq., George Rex Giaham, Esq., 
William Jones, Esq. ; 

Gubiniess—Jenetoen Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 

J. Leander Starr, General Agent, and Edward T. Richardson, Esy., General Accountant, 
fox the United States and British N. A. Colonies. j 


| 
[GAtine from NEW YORK on the i1thSand from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 

| Ships. — From New York. From Liverpool. 
| Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26, 
John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dec. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.26% 
|Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept.11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2°. 
Virginian, F. P. Allen, June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 
These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will 
be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 

The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, apply to 

Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South reet. 


Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleeker-st. ; Al E. 
Hosack, M D., 101 Franklin-st. ; 8. 8. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. 

Medical Exammers attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’clock P,M. daily. Fee 
paid by the Society. : 

Standing Counsel— William Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 

Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. 

Solicitor John Hone, Fsq., 11 Pine-st. 

Cashier—Heary E. Cutlip, Esq. , 

An Act in respect to insurance for lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the 
Legislature of New-York, Ist April, 1940. 

amphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 

74 Wall-st 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 
New York, 8th Jan. 1847. , Jan. 16th 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, &c 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. e 
Gant from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
|W excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


succeeding day. 


hips. Captains. | From New York. From Liverpool. 

|Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,!Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21° 
|Patrick Henry, J. ©. Delano, Feb. 6, Jane 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2i, 
|Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6, April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
|Henry Clay. ‘Ezra Nye. Aprl 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.'May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21. 


These ships are of ayery superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. e 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrips 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli« 
cation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 


Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 15 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.”, 
—Volume for 1845 i Snow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA.—It is unnecessary, in any! 
announcement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the per 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole eld) 

ofknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters! 
which ought to have found a place. Bui to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 

the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable adyasitege of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE 1s now complete; and may be had bound in’ 


eep, or in parts. er 
rine HE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA of the “ Society for th on of Usefull 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Penay Cyclopedia was derived from ginal issue in al 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was coutespplated. “From its commence-| 
ment it has been ed by x great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as aut ori-| 
and hemes wherever the is read.— Complete 


Poa AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE- 
SENTS : 


1. The Poetical Works of Wm. C. Bryant, a superb edition, with 20 elegant engravings. 

2. The Evergreen for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 

3. The Diadem for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 

4. The Floral Offering, by Francis Osgood, with 10 elegant coloured boquets. } 

5. Flora’s 
boquets 

6. The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with ll elegant engravings. 

7. Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, with 13 beautiful engravings. : 

®. Scott aud Scotland, or Historical and Romantic {ilustrations of Scottish Story, with 31 
fime steel engravings 

9. The Lady of the Lake, 10 elegant ay. : 

10. Campbell's Poetical Works, tllustrated with 22 vignettes and 37 wood cuts. 

11. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated with 72 vignettes. 

12. Rogers’ Italy, illustrated with 36 vignettes. 

13. The London Art Union Prize Annual, contains several hundred beautiful scenes, 
sketches, ke. 

14. The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, containing 5 thonsand wood cuts—all inter- 
resting, all instructive—in 2 large folio volumes. 

15. "The Pictorial Gallery of Arts—2,000 wood-cuts—1 vol. folio. 

16. The Pictorial Sunday Book, by John Kitts—with 13 colored Maps of the Holy Land and 
upwards of 1,500 wood cats—1 vol. folio. a 

For sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 

Dec. 19-tf. 155 Broadway, Office of Penny Cyclopedia, &e. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


Ers E. W. Wirt, embellished by Mrs. Ann Smith, with 54 colored } 


|Pachuges sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pase 
sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 §outh-st., N.Y., or to 

ty 1-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Live § 

LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 

ee LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
| will succeed each other, in the order ic which they are named, sailing panctually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from §NDON on the 
‘7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


j Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/ Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
‘Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10 | Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. ! 
Gladiato: R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Witzer _E. Kaighe, A Dee, 
| Victoria, EK. E Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
'Wellington, | D. Chadwiek, 10, 10, 10| May 1, Sept. 1. Jan. 3 
Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 19, 10 
‘Prince Albert, ;¥- S. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
'Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


| These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and went’ navigators? 

(Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best description. 

_ The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 

‘Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters; 

\Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 

\t GRINNELL, MINTURN. & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
(THE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in * 
| following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 


‘the succeding day, viz. :— 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From ear eo 
Oxford, 8. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1/ July 16, Nov. Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 2 1, April | 


Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, 
Fidelia, new W.G, 

Europe, G. Purber, 
T. B. Cropper, 


(Columbia, new | J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 6, 16, 
Yorkshire,new | D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar 1, Juty | 
| These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 


HE Subseriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well 
known Nar Pens. A large stock is constantly kept oa hand, cousisting of patent, Mag- 


lor in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience , and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctuality 


nam Bonum, Damascas and double Damascus barre! Feu ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and! of regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 


medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peravion, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa-\| 
tent Prince Albert, Qneen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in Loxes of! 


oue gross each, Tegether with an excelleut article for School nse, the Collegiate Peu and the 


|| The vd of passage ontwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
‘ition will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 


| Stewards if required. 


Croton Pen, (on iMustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine-| Neither the oa or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parce!s 


ness of point, admirably sulted te light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders 
which are offered at low rates, and the atteation of purchasers s 


of every description ; all of ' 
licited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st. °° 
Oct. 3-tf. cor,of Gold 


or Packages sent 


ythem, ess lar Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freigitt 
GOODHUE, 


& Co South-t., or 
. H. MARSHAI .,. 33 Burling-stip, N. Y., o7 
ARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


May 8. 
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